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THE GREATEST GIFT 


JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


HE Christmas season always brings to mind the idea of gifts. The 
custom through the ages has been to exchange gifts at Christmas to 


symbolize the spirit of goodwill and fellowship toward our fellow- 
men. It is the time for reviewing our ideals and pledging anew our faith 
in the better things of life. It is well that at least once a year we pause long 
enough in our mad scramble for the material things of life to contemplate, 
if only for a day, the spiritual side of our association with our fellowmen, 
to renew our friendship, the rarest of all gifts, and ask if our service to the 


common cause of humanity is a real service or a selfish attempt to promote 
our own desires. 


The gift without the spirit of the giver becomes a meaningless thing 
and our service to humanity, unless it carries with it our highest ideals 
becomes a lifeless thing at best. It fails to accomplish its real purpose, 
both to the one who gives such a service and to the one who receives it 


The teacher has a right to be proud of her profession. She has in her 
hands the moulding of the character of the children under her control. 
Her responsibilities are great, but her opportunities are even greater. Her 
influence on the future of her little people is unlimited if she gives freely of 
herself, for her personality and character are destined to shape the charac- 
ter of her pupils to a large degree. 


There are none of us who cannot look back over our school life and 
point with affection and reverence to some teacher who did more for us 
than her contract called for. Such a teacher gave herself, the greatest of 


all gifts, that the world might be a better and brighter place because she 
had lived in it. 


The real spirit of the Christmas season is one of service to humanity 
and the greatest gift is the consecration of ourselves to that service. 
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(hristmas 


By PHILLIPS BROOKS 


O never failing splendor! 
O never silent song! 
Still keep the green earth tender, 
Still keep the grey earth strong. 
Still keep the brave earth dreaming 
Of deeds that shall be done, 

While children’s lives come streaming, 
Like sunbeams from the sun. 

O Angels, sweet and splendid, 
Throng in our hearts and sing 

The wonders which attended 
The coming of the King. 

Till we, too, boldly pressing 
Where once the shepherds trod 

Climb Bethlehem’s hill of blessing, 
And find the Son of God! 


eA (carol 


By ROBERT HERRICK 
1591-1674 


We see Him come, and know Him ours, 
Who with His Sunshine and His showers 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers. 
The Darling of the world is come, 

And fit it is, we finde a roome 

To welcome Him. The nobler part 

Of all the house here, is the heart, 

Which we will give Him: and bequeath 
This Hollie, and this Ivie Wreath, 

To do Him honour, who’s our King, 

And Lord of all this Revelling. 
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Picture Books for the 


Nursery Child 


By H. NAuMBuRG, Author, “The Child’s First Books.” 


ITHIN the last decade we have made 
great progress in our study of the mental 
Ys¥i| and emotional growth of children of the 

%Ge| preschool age. The child from infancy 

wei} to six years is being studied in the 
paychological laboratory, in the clinic and in the 
nursery school. We are recognizing the para- 
mount importance of these years not only from 
the point of view of physical development but 
from that of the right mental attitude, the 
training in right character traits and social 
habits. We recognize that children acquire per- 

sonalities very early in their lives. Whether a 
child is timid or unafraid, whether he has tan- 

trums or not, whether he is placid and plays 
contentedly or wants to 
be the center of atten- 
tion depends upon the 
way he is handled at 
home. In later life his 
sense of adequacy to his 
environment, his ability 
to win approval from 
others and his power 
to carry on his chosen 
vocation and social activi- 
ties successfully are all 
determined by those early 
years. The child who 
has had an adequate psychological examination, 
and whose parents have acquired the fundamen- 
tals of mental hygiene will be a much more 
desirable kindergarten asset. Early participation 

in the play groups of a nursery school will be a 
step on the way toward acquiring the needed 
social traits. We look forward to a time not 
far distant when every kindergarten will add a 
preschool group to its activities. 

A beginning also has been made in studying 
the aesthetic development of nursery age chil- 
dren. Experiments in color sense and color per- 
ception are modifying our ideas as to the age 
When vision analyzes the mass form into its 
component parts. It is probable that young 
children differentiate colors they cannot name. 
The saturated colors seem more easily recognized 
by them. They seem to regard tints and shades 
as psychological entities. The tests devised up 


The Snowman 


Snowman with your broom, 
All clad in crystal, 

See how erect you stand 
While the winds whistle. 


But when the sun’s fingers 
Stroke you and creep 
Under your rakish hat 
See how you’ll weep. 


to the present time are too difficult for very little 
children. We know, however, that at three, four 
and five years the ability to distinguish color 
increases. 

Interesting experiments in determining the 
preschool child’s ability to grasp or to appreciate 
design and form are being made. The ability 
to reproduce objects and figures begins at two 
years, long before there is any appreciation of 
design. Tests are also in progress to study the 
child’s ability to discriminate between a pretty 
or an ugly picture or to recognize an amusing 
illustration. These scientific efforts are interest- 
ing to us as examples of the application of ob- 
jective methods to a field that has been largely 
speculative because of the 
difficulty of developing 
a technic for mental 
tests. Dr. Bird Baldwin 
of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station in 
the State University of 
Iowa says: “The tra- 
ditional kindergarten has 
undoubtedly overesti- 
mated the degreeto which 
the sense of rhythm, 
symmetry and _ design 
is developed in young 
children of preschool age. On the other hand 
the kindergarten has materially aided in the 
development of these abilities in school chil- 
dren.” The future literature of the preschool 
child will undoubtedly be influenced by our 
increasing knowledge. 

What are the nursery child’s reactions to his 
picture books at different age periods? Records 
show that until his sixth month D. did not notice 
a book. At nine months he reached for a pic- 
ture book with marked persistence. At one 
year he pointed to the pictures. At eighteen 
months he looked at the pictures but his at- 
tention was fleeting. At two years he listened 
eagerly to a story about the pictures. When 
he was three years old D. was poring over a 
book, telling himself a story and repeating a 
few rhymes. Humorous pictures caused him to 
laugh with glee at four. He would turn the 


From “The Gay World” 
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pages entirely ignoring the printed 
page. By five D. is able to interpret 
humorous pictures and to make aes- 
thetic comparisons. 

It goes without saying that we 
have not placed sufficient emphasis 
upon the child. We should give him 
picture books which will make him 
love truth and merriment and give 
his unfolding sense of beauty a chance 
to develop. What should our stand- 
ards for selection be? What have 
we that is adequate in the field of 
picture books for the preschool child? 
And how are we going to create a 
demand so that publishers, writers and 
artists will unite in an effort to produce 
picture books of high artistic merit? 


The earliest interests of the child 
are concerned chiefly with himself, 
his daily activities and communal ex- 
periences. How and what he eats, his 
dressing, playing and sleeping con- 
cern him. In personal terms only 
does he interpret the world about him. 
Therefore the first picture book should 
visualize the episodes in his daily life. 
We have at the present only a limited 
supply of picture books printed in 
English to meet this demand. The 
child’s strong kinship with the animal 
world shows his need for good animal 
picture books. Our living conditions 
in the large industrial centers are unfortunately 
mitigating a real ownership and compan- 
ionship with animals. Children are depending 
more and more upon pictures for their knowledge 
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AESTHETIC APPEAL IN A FIRST PICTURE BOOK 


“AT MARKET,” FROM “GAY PICTURES FOR LITTLE FOLKS,” 


BY GERTRUDE CASPARI 


of the animal world. We must look for good 
illustrations of animals, birds, insects and field, 
forest and stream. “Animal Friends” and “Ani- 
mal Pictures” published by Nelson, an English 
firm, are among the best linenette picture books 
we have. Most of us are familiar with “Four 
Footed Friends,” ‘Farm Yard Friends,” and the 
board book, “Field and Farm’’ published here 
by Samuel Gabriel. 

The best artist is none too good to illustrate 
for the nursery child. Besides painting and 
drawing accurately he should make his drawings 
simple in outline, sincere and original. Remem- 
bering his own childhood he should paint gay, 
bright and joyous pictures. Good black and 
white outline illustrations are better than crude 
or badly colored ones. Up to four years there 
need be no story text. The short caption or 
explanatory sentence should be short and to the 
point. The ideal picture needs few explanations; 
it tells its own story. In the formation of 
artistic standards the quality of the picture 
counts. For the young child it should be large 
and simple in outline. The illustration should 
show action. Usually one activity or a maxi- 
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mum of two or three are all the child can grasp. 
The world pictured is the child’s own world of 
motor activity, of sounds, smells, tastes, tactile 
sensation and familiar contacts. 

We need picture books that are sturdy and 
made of linen, linenette or strong cardboard. 
The book should be strongly bound to admit of 


SIMPLE OUTLINES SHOULD CHARACTERIZE THE 
CHILD’S FIRST PICTURES 


loving usage. I once watched a small girl of 
three repeatedly kissing a dog in a book. The 
cover too must be sturdy and the end papers, 
if there are any, must meet the standards of 
artistic simplicity and good taste in 
design and color. Sucha book will 
necessarily cost more than the cheap 
commercialized output that is del- 
uging the book world at present. 
But it is not necessary to give a child 
a large number of books at a time. 
A few right ones will suffice. These 
may be changed from time to time. 
Tests ‘show that even at two or 
three years of age children show 
many degrees of interest according 
to their environment, experience and 
maturity, and children differ greatly 
even in the same family. A child 
may be totally uninterested in a 
book today which he may eagerly 
enjoy next month. At the present 
time we know very little about sex 
differences in interests and attitudes 
for the preschool child. Perhaps 
— that we foster are not basic 
at all. 

In looking for picture books 
about children’s activities we turn 
for artistic and gay illustrations 
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to Willebeek LeMair’s “Children’s Corner’ 
published in England. In her “Dutch Nursery 
Rhymes’ as well, the pictures are full of delightful 
humor and action. Her illustrations are delicate 
in color, her backgrounds are conventional, and 
the children are sedate and aristocratic. Both 
of the above and her “Little People” give an 
accurate picture of Dutch childhood. The verses 
do not meet the standards we require. Miss 
LeMair has also pictured the Mother Goose 
rhymes in pocket size in ‘“‘“Grannie’s,”’ “‘Mother’s,”’ 
“Daddy’s”’, ‘“Nursie’s’ ete. “Little Rhyme 
Books.” The child who has journeyed with 
Kate Greenaway in her “Marigold Garden” and 
“Under the Window” has been brought into 
direct touch with the quaintness, the charm and 
grace of a forgotten childhood and has entered 
the beauty of the English flower garden and 
farmhouse. Unfortunately her ‘Day in a Child’s 
Life’ is out of print at present. Her “‘A-Apple 
Pie” is a charming alphabet book with illustra- 
tions in color on every page. There are few 
books like Randolph Caldecott’s “Picture Books.” 
His art shows rare skill in drawing people, ani- 
mals and objects children love, combined with 
wholesome humor. Leslie Brooke, another Eng- | 
lish artist, follows Caldecott closely in being in 
touch with childhood and the inimitable humor 
of his nursery rhyme illustrations. Lovat 
Fraser’s ‘““Nursery Rhymes” have a wide appeal 
because of their gay color and simple and original 
interpretation. Our own C. B. Falls in his “A 


“CHASING THE RAINBOW” FROM “PICTURE BOOK” 
BY R. F. FREYHOLD 
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FROM “THE GAY WORLD” BY PROFESSOR HANS VON VOLKMAN 


B C Book” has given us the most outstanding 
American picture book. It is highly decorative 
yet simple. It was designed and cut on wood by 
Mr. Fall for his three year old daughter and 
made from his studies at the Zoo. His “Mother 
Goose” with its gaily colored plates is drawn with 
simplicity and is an original interpretation. One 
hopes that others will follow his leadership in 
color and composition for the nursery. 

Although they contain pages of story text, two 
books should be mentioned in this connection 
because of the child contact made by their 
illustrations. ‘The Sad Garden Toad” written 
and pictured by Marian Bullard shows a garden 
and its familiar fhabitants, rabbits, the cater- 
pillar, a cat, moles, and insects drawn in a 
method so like children’s efforts and yet artistic 
that it is a valuable contribution to the nursery 
bookshelf. “David the Dreamer,” by Ralph 
Berengren with illustrations by Tom Freud ex- 
presses the same quality of good composition 
and aesthetic appeal in color and line combined 
with the child’s own perspective and early inter- 
ests in his immediate environment. 

In Germany, France and the Scandinavian 
countries publishers and artists cooperate to 
create art picture books. Czecho-Slovakia, since 
the war, has fostered the publication of art 
books for children. Madame Fisherova Kvech- 
ova’s “‘Denni Zivot Batolatka,” “Baby’s Daily 
Life,” is a record of the home and playtime of 
her own children. She has also made ‘“‘A Baby’s 
Calendar” of children at play during all seasons 
of the year. These are cardboard panoramas 
and are self explanatory. Equally delightful are 
Wenig’s “‘Nasim Poupatim,” ‘Small Children,” 
and Kozisek’s “Ped Sirym Nebem,” ‘Under the 
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Blue Sky,” where happy children 
are seen at play in nursery, wood 
and field. In Germany where there 
seems to remain, even in modern 
times, an intimate type of home life 
which her artists spontaneously por- 
tray Gertrude Caspari strikes a 
felicitous note in her simple out- 
line pictures of children’s daily play. 
In “Fur unseren Einjahrigen,” “‘For 
One Year Old,” and “‘Lustige Bilder 
fur Kleine Leute,” “Gay Pictures 
for Little Folks,” we find gay, simple 
outline pictures suitable for the 
youngest children. A. F. Freyhold’s 
“Bilderbucher,” ‘Picture books,” 
show bright, simple, and humorous 
situations. Professor Hans von 
Volkman, who is both artist and poet, 
has painted in his “Bunte Welt,” 
“Gay World,” the joyous spirit of 
childhood. Theanimal world has been 
faithfully portrayed by Freyhold in ‘“Bandtierre 
Buch,” “Animal Book,” and by Brensell in “‘Lustige 
Hofgesellschaft,” “Jolly Farmyard.” Sippich, in 
his gay, “‘Farm Animals,” and Lada in his “Ani- 
(Continued on Page 58) 


THE SIMPLICITY OF THE WOOD BLOCK GIVES 
PICTURE BOOK ART A NURSERY APPEAL 
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The Smith Studio, Walden, N. Y. 


A Cathedral 


PART OF THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR OF SIXTY CHILDREN 


for Children 


An Interview with J. BRETT LANGSTAFF, D. D. 


New 


—e—|HE fortunate visitor to Walden, 
YTS) York, on Sunday morning may have the 
privilege of going to church behind its 


| children. They are sturdy, independent 

little country boys and girls wearing their 
country best of squeaking shoes and colored 
bonnets, and walking with a freedom and buoy- 
ancy the adult finds contagious. They are alone, 
except as two or three form interested groups; 
their faces glow with interest and anticipation; 
they are hurrying so that it is not easy to keep 
up with them. Their destination is a child-size 
chureh, the Children’s Cathedral of Walden, an 
experiment in nonsectarian religious influence 
during the child’s impressionable years which is 
not only unique but is attracting wide attention 
as a study of the spiritual development of all 
childhood. 

The country roads and village streets add their 
footprints to those of the company of small 
churchgoers until upon reaching the little brick 
Cathedral which stands, aloof and alluring, behind 
the church of Saint Andrew, its elder brother, it 
comprises Boy Scouts, Little Mothers bringing in 
hand the kindergartners, small strangers who have 
been lured by street corner hearsay, and the 
officers, choir members, little girl organist, the 
boy lay-reader and the child preacher for the 
day. The adult stranger decides to follow and 


observe the child newcomer who crosses the 
threshold of the Cathedral for the first time. 
Religious instruction is the subject of wide 
theoretical discussion in the public school press 
today, but is tacitly avoided when the course of 
study is outlined. These Walden children who 
are members of their own church may have been 
overinfluenced and victims of a didactic propa- 
ganda impossible of common application. Better 
to study this boy-in-the-temple unawares, thus 
learning why he came, and if he finds the refuge 
and release from a factual environment which 
define the beginnings of faith. Looking, unseen, 
over his shoulder, we may enter the Cathedr al 
as a child and discover its implications. 

He is perhaps eight years old, going on nine; 
a healthy, normal pagan lad who can fight, is a 
member in good standing of his neighborhood 
gang, thrills over adventure stories, the movies 
and radio, is beginning to be ashamed of his 
last year’s belief in fairies but because of this 
repression of sentiment has a deepened and 
preciously hidden emotional life..He stops at 
the Cathedral door to look at its colorful bulle- 
tin board. Bright pictures of a garden, a ship, 
a village home and a friendly dog surround a 
large illuminated map of the Wonderground of 
Britain, the camping site of adventure and 
romance since history dawned. A moment of 
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explorative thumb smudging ‘of the map and 
our stranger crosses the doorstep, enters the 
spacious, softly dim nave of the Cathedral and 
seats himself. on a low wooden bench. His 
friends join him, count pennies in worn pocket 
books until they make their rattling escape and 
have to be grovelled for upon the floor, talk 
together freely, and enjoy the colored pictures 
a boy motion picture operator projects upon 
the wall space above the closed doors at the 
front of the room. No adult suggests quiet and 
decorous conduct. The children are as natural 
and free as they were outside. Our lad is also 
natural but he is unconsciously absorbing the 
wonder his physical surroundings stimulate. An 
authentic figure personifying the childhood of 
the race as well as the present, he turns wonder- 
ing eyes toward the blue ceiling upon which is 
painted the pageant of the solar system outlined 
in glittering gilt stars. For the moment he is 
the Chaldean shepherd tracing his way through 
the pathways of the sky. Reluctantly but surely 
his gaze turns to the small bright windows upon 
which are painted the knights of the Middle 
Ages and the noble army of the Crusaders. 
From these his attention is attracted to other 
windows portraying heroic Biblical characters. 
Before the dream look has faded from his face, 
the doors which shut off the chancel from the 
body of the Cathedral are opened disclosing 
small choir stalls, a pipe organ a child organist 


THE CATHEDRAL IS ALSO A CHILDREN’S COMMUNITY HOUSE 
The Smith Studio, Walden, N. Y. 


can. play, a Bishop’s chair of ancient design and 
beautiful carving, a low altar on either side of 
which are blue and white plaster reproductions 
of the Bambini from the Children’s Hospital in 
Florence, the entire background of the chancel 
shining in gold and silver. 

No light save that of tall candles illuminates 
the Cathedral as a procession of singing choristers 
in vestments winds between the benches and 
into the choir stalls. At the opening words of 
the service pronounced by our boy’s next door 
neighbor: ‘‘The Lord is in His holy temple. 
Let all the earth keep silence before Him,” the 
congregation, bigger and smaller, pillars of the 
church, and newcomers silently enter into the 
mystery and truth symbolized by that radiant 
dais of all religion, the sanctuary, which the 
Cathedral has disclosed to them. A simple ser- 
vice consisting of the Lord’s Prayer, the Com- 
mandments with choral responses, Bible reading, 
a short story sermon by a boy of twelve, hymns 
flashed in color on the image screen above the 
great doors that open upon the sanctuary, and 
led by the organ, violins, and two choirs, one of 
thirty boys, and the other of thirty-five girls 
holds the children’s interest and gives them a 
chance to share in it. 

Our boy, too, responds. He does not know 
that this Sunday morning service conducted by 
children for children is the result of an intensive, 
analytical study of the springs of the religious 
life. Hedoes not know 
that the smallest detail 
of the Children’s Cathe- 
dral is planned to nour- 
ish his instinctive belief 
in imagery’ and the 
unseen. He does not 
know that the beauti- 
ful ritual in which he 
has a share is an adapt- 
tation of the ancient 
mass of the Catacumens 
which is the basis of all 
ritual of all creeds to- 
day. . He does not 
know that in the short 
space of a half hour 
he has been carried 
along the road of his- 
tory from the animism 
of the head hunter, 
through star worship, 
totemism, ancestor wor- 
ship, hero worship, 
Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, Judaism, Cathol- 
icism, Protestantism, as 
the race has journeyed. 
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He simply feels without confusing explanations 
that he has had a wonderful, satisfying time. 
He joins the other youngsters who surround the 
builder of the children’s Cathedral, Dr. J. Brett 
Langstaff, at the close of the service and feels 
very much at home in the discussion about a 
new tent the Boy Scouts need. He decides to 
come to church next Sunday. 

Dr. Langstaff’s attitude toward childhood is 
significant in that it combines a psychological 
premise with an unusual sympathy and success 
in applying his theories. 

“TI organized the David Copperfield Library 
for children in the boyhood home of Charles 
Dickens in London a few years ago,” he tells us, 
“but after providing a rather unusual collection 
of picture and story books, many of them in- 
scribed and given by the authors, it was found 
impossible to pay the salary of a librarian. It is 
my belief that, let alone, children will plan and 
carry out vastly larger projects than we think 
they can, so I decided to put the administration 
of the Dickens library into the hands of the little 
people who would use it, a plan which worked 
successfully. This led me to consider the feasi- 
bility of a children’s church, believing as I do 
that religion is born with childhood and will 
develop naturally if the right conditions of nur- 
ture are offered. So I came to this isolated 
community where the children live close to nature, 
and have few of the distractions of the city. My 
experiment was to discover if, without influence 
other than the background and liturgy common, 
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in part at least, to all religions, the children of 
Walden would find God in the spontaneous, 
unquestioning way of the races who founded our 
faith. The Cathedral of All Children, less than 
a year old, is the demonstration of my theory. 

I have tried to have the Cathedral express 
much beauty of color and form, believing that 
these have their share in opening the gates of 
the soul. The walls were here, back of Saint 
Andrew’s Church. The remodeling is the loving 
work of local artisans, and represents the advice 
of persons close to childhood who know child 
interests. Our colored windows are the old 
windows of the building upon which the figures 
of crusaders and Bible characters have been 
painted, a coating of gelatine being overlaid so 
as to allow the same filtering of light one sees 
through stained glass. I painted a small pipe 
organ I found in one of our village home parlors 
for the Cathedral. The plaster walls of the - 
nave are decorated with Caen stone in color 
and outlined with large plaster pilasters on 
either side done in light blue to contrast with 
the blue ceiling. The choir stalls are covered with 
a Chinese gold metal paper. The mosaic work 
of the reredos is done with beautiful flat conch 
shells I gathered in the Philippines, and the 
Bambino casts on either side of the altar were 
brought from Florence. A great blue mitre 
studded with jewels on the Bishop’s chair, and 
a Baldachino canopy above the altar give the 
feeling of old world kingliness so dear to child- 
hood through the Arthurian legends. The gold 
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and silver paper which lightens the chancel is 
that required in manufacturing candy boxes, and 
is stippled with silver paint. The children feel, 
without words, when the folding doors are rolled 
back disclosing the shining chancel, that they 
are transported in spirit and imagery into a 
place which has been the most precious to man- 
kind through the ages.” 

“What do you teach children about religion?” 
one asks Dr. Langstaff, feeling that his answer 
will illuminate an unsolved problem. 

“I find it almost completely unnecessary to 
put the teaching into words,” he explains. 
“‘When we turn back to the earliest racial expres- 
sions of the faith we find that they include the 
most charming things that are sure to appeal to 
all children just as they appealed to the child- 
hood of the race. Children instinctively feel 
religion. That is why we painted stars upon 
the ceiling of the Cathedral. When you take 
a little child outdoors and call his attention, 
without words, to a star you have given him a 
vision of God. For the same reason we give 
him painted knights and 
crusaders to look at on 
the Cathedral windows. 
Hero worship is+ one 
of the roots of the reli- 
gious life, and children are 
born hero’ worshipers. 
The Cathedral is dark, 
all save the chancel, be- 
cause mystery and imagery 
are also roots of the life 
of the spirit. The child 
is used to the dim mo- 
tion picture theater; he 
reads in school of the twi- 
light of the gods. Dark- 
ness is one of the devices 
of all art to transport 
an audience from the 
plane of what is termed 
reality into the unknown. 

The service we have 
adopted needs no expla- 
nation for the Cathedral 
children other than its 
antiquity and _ beauty. 
Exactly as the race built 
its primitive beliefs 
upon certain experiences 
which were beyond. fact 

and transmitted them to 
the child of today in 
his store of folk lore and 
nature myths, so the lit- 
urgy which has survived 
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THE BOY WHO PREACHED THE FIRST 
SERMON 


The Smith Studio, Walden, N. Y. 


the ages and is incorporated in part in all churches 
today has a historic interest appeal for children 
and attracts and charms them instinctively. I 
have taken from all churches whatever I knew 
was universal. Children must be given simple 
things, but those things which retain the artistry 
and truth of the ages. They understand sym- 
bolism, but it must be different from the sym- 
bolism of the adult ritual. One of our Cathedral 
activities is the presentation of those of the old 
mystery plays that appeal to children; the drama 
and the sacred dance had their part in the 
religion of the ancients. Although my experi- 
ment is only in its beginning our children include 
Roman Catholic, Hebrew, Orthodox Greek, 
Dutch Reformed, Baptist, and Methodist creeds 
in addition to Church of England. Since our 
Sunday morning service begins at nine thirty 
and lasts only half an hour we give the children 
a chance to attend their own Sunday Schools.” 

The room in which Dr. Langstaff has been 
talking attracts our attention. It is plain, large, 
and equipped with a very capable looking cook- 
stove, child height cup- 
boards, chairs and tables. 
He follows our question- 
ing glance, and answers 
an unspoken query. 

“All religion fails unless 
it closely follows and 
impregnates the physical 
life. I am using the 
lodge idea in organizing 
the children ad- 
minister the affairs of the 
Cathedral. Our tenta- 
tive age limit is five to 
fifteen. The little ones 
will grow up in their own 
church which is carried 
on by their Boy Scout 
and Camp Fire brothers 
and sisters. I consult 
during the week with the 
organist, the lay reader 
and the boy who will 
preach on Sunday, but 
otherwise the Cathedral’s 
affairs are carried on 
by groups who establish 
community contacts. The 
head of our local Boy 
Scouts troop is_ senior 
warden of the Cathedral. 
We apply what we ab- 
sorb on Sunday in our 
communal activities of 
woodcraft, tenting, the 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Creative Effort in the 


Child’s Music Education 


| By ADELAIDE LINNELL, Music Supervisor, 
1 
2) 
|UR insistent demand for individuals pos- 
Sessing creative power is so universally 
e igZ#| acknowledged that there need be no dis- 
x, *x@| cussion at this time of the desirability 
ls ev'*}| of affording opportunity to children for 
r the exercise and development of such native 
y powers as they may possess in any worthwhile 
n field. Also, our insistent demand that individuals 
er be given opportunity for self-expression for their 
on personal satisfaction as well as to insure the 
re, fullest development of their powers needs no 
k- comment. . 
ip- The field of music education, which has prob- 
es. ably been one of the slowest departments to take 
yn- advantage of children’s desires for individual 
ers creative expression or to offer any opportunity 
for its exercise, is a field in which the results of 
ess creative effort are deeply satisfying. This grow- 
und ing practice in some schools of making use of 
ical creative effort in the field of music education is 
the not with the purpose of building up a generation 
‘ing of musical composers. If there are any real 
ad- geniuses they will doubtless in any case find 
the opportunity to exercise their talents. Such cre- 
nta- ative effort as can be inspired in this field should 
to be utilized entirely with the purpose of stimula- 
ones ting and making use of such natural powers, 
own tendencies, capacities, and desires as the average 
ried child possesses, and which, in the process of 
cout education, need exercise, development, and en- 
hers couragement. 
nsult In general, creative effort in our school music 
. the will be encouraged to stimulate greater interest 
sader and enjoyment in the art, and to develop a 
will keener appreciation of its beauties; but it may 
but also lay claim to an important place in the work 
dral’s of music education for the sheer joy and satis- 
on faction experienced in its results, and for the 
vblish possibility that this satisfaction may in the end 
The stimulate a similar desire for individual and cre- 
Boy ative effort in other directions. 
senior Probably one of the simplest means of ob- 
edral. taining an expression of this creative effort in 
p ab- music education is through interpretative rhyth- 
our mic activity. By this is meant the expression 
of through bodily activity of the idea, mood, or 
the emotion suggested in the music. This activity 
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may at times be nothing more than pure imita- 
tion; but it more often goes beyond. An element 
of originality and of individuality enters in, and 
it is then the result of real creative thinking. 
For example we may take three selections such 
as ‘Soldiers’ March” by Schumann; ‘March’ 
by Hollaender, and any good Indian dance. 
The usual response to the “Soldiers March’’ is 
the upright soldierly march, to the ‘‘March” by 
Hollaender, a slower movement, a slight droop 
of the shoulders, and a slight touch of grotesque- 
ness, while in the Indian dance the child usually 
bends forward, thrusts his head forward, and lifts 
his feet rather carefully. The fundamental 
rhythm of all three is the same, but the different 
ways in which a child responds, differences in 
the way he carries himself, and differences in 
facial expression, show the result of creative 
imagination. 

Again, two children having observed the same 
bear at a zoo would without doubt give two 
entirely different expressions in interpreting the 
selection “The Tame Bear” by Elgar; and two 
children both having read ‘Hansel and Gretel” 
upon hearing the music ‘‘Dance in the Cottage,” 
“Dream Music,” or “‘The Witches Ride,” se- 
lections taken from the opera of the same name, 
would express their ideas very differently. Also, 
two children having listened to the same tales 
of fanciful folk, fairies, brownies, or having seen 
the same pictures will offer totally different 
interpretations of such music as ‘‘Fairies March’’ 
or ‘Fairies Dance’”’ from Mendelssohn’s incidental 
music for “Midsummer Night’s Dream’. The 
simple natural expression of the child in these 
interpretations is as much the result of creative 
effort on his part as are the more complex ex- 
pressions of the mature artist, and the results 
are as satisfying to him. 

The secret of success in interpretative rhyth- 
mic activity lies in the use of material which 
deals with subjects and emotions entirely com- 
prehensible to the child. Such ideas as are to 
be portrayed by him must have some foundation 
in the fund of experience which he already pos- 
sesses. Nor are the attending values of this 
work difficult to enumerate. They are com- 
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parable to those claimed for dramatization as an 
educational activity, with the added advantage 
of enlarging and enriching the child’s musical 
experience. Among these values may be cited 
the noticeable growth in personality, development 
of initiative and originality, stimulation of the 
imagination, increased power of clear thinking 
and expression of ideas, and greatly increased 
powers of co-ordination and muscular control. 

A second means of utilizing creative effort in 
music education is found in the making of musi- 
cal instruments. As a matter of research and 
experimentation this would be a desirable field 
of activity; and as the instruments made can be 
actually used to play real music, the activity is 
doubly valuable. There are many interesting 
problems which can easily be worked out in any 
situation if the teacher sees the value of the 
activity and has a sufficiently strong purpose. 
Drums, tom-toms, various forms of harps and 
other stringed instruments, marimbas, and gongs, 
as well as simple forms of wind instruments were 
used by primitive peoples and early civilized 
races, and pictures and descriptions of these are 
available in encyclopedias and music histories. 

Recently a third grade was interested in study- 
ing about the Indians, especially the Sioux 
Indians. Having heard much Indian music, 
sung Indian songs, and danced an Indian dance, 
they proposed making a drum. Many pictures 
of Indian drums were examined, and some 
descriptions found in publications of the United 
States Ethnological Bureau. It was discovered 
that the body of the drum was made of a piece 
of the trunk of a tree partially hollowed out; the 
top was made of skin stretched across the hollow 
end and fastened with thongs, while the striker 
was a stick with a*padded end, decorated with 
feathers. The materials necessary for making 
the drum were then collected, the skin being cut 
from a worn-out drum-head, and the tree trunk, 
thongs, and stick brought by the children. The 
instructor of manual training assisted in hollow- 
ing out the tree trunk, and the children completed 
the drum. The head of the drum was decorated 
with Indian designs which had already been 
worked out in art classes. 

One of the simplest instruments for reproduc- 
ing melody is constructed by using tumblers 
filled to different levels with water. These 
tumblers can be arranged in accordance with 
the tones of the scale and can be used to play 
familiar tunes, or for the inventing of new tunes. 
This type of experiment is only in its infancy, 
and without doubt will receive increased at- 
tention in the next few years. As suggested 
above, it is not only a stimulus for the gaining 
of knowledge, but it also permits the exercise of 
ingenuity and skill, adds a tremendous amount 
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of interest to the study of music itself, and 
awakens a true appreciation of the art. 

A third and most important means for the 
utilization of creative effort in music education 
is in the inventing of little melodies. If chil- 
dren are observed carefully in their play, it will 
often be found that they are humming or chant- 
ing some little expression of their immediate 
mood or idea. This may easily be an expression 
similar to that which has given us the wealth of 
folk music in the older countries of the world. 
This tendency can be encouraged and directed 
so as to satisfy richly a child’s apparent desire 
for self-expression. Naturally the very young 
child who thus expresses his ideas in melody 
cannot record his melody. He will sing it for 
the joy of singing, and if he can sing it several 
times in exactly the same form, it is a fairly safe 
conclusion he has thought his idea through 
rather carefully. To be sure the transcriber 
has to guard against possible imitation of some 
tune the child has already known; for oftentimes 
the child feels he has created his melody when 
he has imitated, but he must be helped to see 
such similarities, and to make a second effort. 

To set up situations which encourage and 
stimulate the exercise of this creative impulse 
becomes a pleasure, a privilege, and a distinct 
responsibility. One of the easiest forms through 
which children may be encouraged to use cre- 
ative effort is in what may be called illustrative 
tunes. The following is a phrase made by a boy 
in first grade, who, up to the time he sang this 
little tune, had done all his singing in a monoto- 
nous drone on a very low pitch. He seemingly 
had no knowledge that he possessed an upper 
register in his singing voice. In expressing his 
own idea about the leaves he accomplished two 
things at least; he satisfied an inner urge to 
express something, and he discovered his real 
singing voice. 


The leaves are fall - ing down. 


The theme of lullabies has been used to form 
a body of experience which might stimulate first 
grade children to give expression spontaneously 
to their own ideas, emotions, and moods. In a 
certain first grade the children had listened to 
the instrumental arrangement of the traditional 
lullabies, “‘Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” and ‘‘Rock-a- 
Bye Baby on the Tree-Top,” and to Mozart’s 
and Schubert’s famous lullabies played on the 
phonograph. They had enjoyed pictures of the 
well-known madonnas, of a mother rocking her 
babe, and of ‘“Rock-a-Bye Baby on the Tree- 
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Top” by Jessie Wilcox Smith. Also they had 
participated in the singing of little lullabies. 
Thus, having caught the mood, the rhythm, and 
the spirit of the idea, and being full of interest, 
they were led to invent lullabies of their own. 
These were no more than one little phrase each, 
but were none the less real results of the child’s 
creative effort. 


Ba - by’s cra - dle is rock - ing. 

The Christmas idea which invariably serves 
as a most inspiring theme, suggested this melody 
to a first grade child. 


San - ta Claus will bring us_ toys, for 


good lit - tle girls and boys. 


While many second grade children offer only 
short one-phrase songs, as in first grade, the 
tendency is to invent longer songs. The follow- 
ing*is the result of interest in a famous little 
couplet of Stevenson’s: 


The worldis so full of a num-ber of things, 


I'm sure we should all be as hap-py as kings. 
The examples cited above are all results of 
individual effort. There is also the possibility 
of having a group work together, the different 
children each giving a phrase, and the rest of 
the group offering criticism. The words of the 
following song were written in the literature class 
by a third grade boy, and the tune was the result 
of co-operative effort on the part of his group: 


4 — | = 
All the birds are sing-ing, All the chil-dren gay, 


And mer -ry voic-es ring-ing, With gladness of the May. 


The need of song material in connection with 
certain situations or special occasions can be 
used to stimulate creative effort on the part of 
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children. One fall a second grade was enjoying 
the poem, ‘September’, in their literature work. 
They wished for a song also about September, 
but no particularly attractive one could be lo- 
cated. Upon suggestion, the fifth grade offered 
to make up a song for the second grade. In 
the following song it is especially interesting to 
notice that the children felt the need of differ- 
entiation in the endings for the two verses. 


The gold - en - rod is yel - low, 
The gen - tians’ blue - est frin - ges 
The corn is turn - ing brown; The 
Are curl - ing in the sun ; In 
= 
trees in ap - ple or - chard With fruit are 
dusk - y pods the wmilk-weed 
2-5 = 
le 
bend - ing down. 
Its hid-den silk spun. 


A second situation which called forth co- 
operative creative effort was the need of songs 
for a spring festival, entitled ““A Modern Pan- 
dora’s Box.’”’ In the second episode Pandora’s 
box opened and set loose upon the world the 
numerous evils which cause unhappiness and 
suffering today. Songs were found representa- 
tive of several of the characters portrayed, but 
for ““War’” no song could be found which seemed 
to fit the needs of the children. A fifth grade 
was then given the words of an old Viking song, 
and together they worked out the following song: 


I um the God Thor, am the God of war. 


Here in my for-tress reign I for - ev - er ;Mine eyes are the 


wT ‘ 
lightnings,The blows of my hammer Ring in the thun-der. 
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N any people have criticized utilizing children’s 
etive effort in making melodies citing, among 
other reasons, that it takes too much time, and 


that it is of no ultimate value. It would appear, 
however, that there are numerous arguments to 
be opposed to such short-sighted conclusions. 
In the first place, a large collection of songs com- 
posed in various schools where the experiment is 
being made shows that the average child does 
have the desire to express himself creatively, and 
this in itself would be sufficient reason for pro- 
viding opportunity for the satisfaction of the 
desire. Again, there can be no question but that 
it brings added interest in music which others 
have written, and a greater appreciation of 
music. It undoubtedly stimulates keen obser- 
vation and a desirable critical attitude. Re- 
cently in a fourth grade the middle phrase of a 
song which had been made cooperatively was 
criticized because it made one feel that the song 
ended there, and the last phrase was assailed as 
being “too common.” 

In answering the common complaint that it 


takes too much time from the real technical 
study of music, it can be truthfully asserted that 
there is probably no more direct method of 
stimulating interest and inspiring intensive study 
of the technical side of music than this very 
thing. Children are interested in the fact that 
their efforts are recorded and preserved. They 
are curious to see how they look, and often come 
to recognize their own song among others. And 
subsequently, desiring to set down their own 
ideas, they find a real need for the acquiring of 
certain necessary fundamental knowledge and 
technic. 


The above suggested types of activity in music 
education, which involve creative effort on the 
part of children, by no means afford a complete 
list of such possibilities. True music education 
will continually endeavor to enlarge the scope 
of creative activity on the part of the child, and 
use this activity for his best and highest devel- 
opment. 


From School Progress, State Teachers College, Mankato, Mich. 


BEHOLD THE CHILD 


Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ darling of a pigmy size! 


* * * 


See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
With light upon him from his Father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art. 


* * * 


* * 


And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song. 


—Willliam Wordsworth. 
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Third and Fourth Grade 


Arithmetic for the 
Christmas Season 


By MADGE PERRILL 


PAMIRITHMETIC at~Christmas time? Yes, 

*| even in the midst of all the joyous antici- 
pation of the holiday season, we cannot 
ignore the call of so fundamental a sub- 
But why not let it 
become a part of the joy? Why not consider 
the emotions that are thrilling the hearts and 
minds of children at this time of the year and 
build our December number work upon these 
interests as a foundation? 

Although the interests of children of various 
communities and of individual children in the 
same community will always vary, there are 
certain that are almost universal, as: 

Buying gifts 

Making gifts 

Buying candy 

Making candy 

Decorating home and school 

Planning Christmas parties 

Planning and buying a Christmas dinner for a 
needy family 

Counting the days until Christmas 

Using these interests as a foundation, the 
teacher will find it possible to give worthwhile 
practice in processes already familiar to the 
children and introduce new ones. The value of 
Introducing the new at a time when the children 
see their need of it cannot be overestimated. 
The following suggestions are simply a few 


basis, some new processes may be introduced 
and much practice given in the old, in the third 
end fourth grades. These suggestions are not 
Intended to be followed in the order given. 

hey are grouped under the children’s Christmas 
Activities given above, with two purposes in mind; 


Ways in which, with the children’s interests as a: 


first, that the teacher select the suggestions best 
suited to her school, both as to the ability of the 
children and the interests prevailing in her school 
at the time; second, that the teacher adapt these 
suggestions to the ability of her class. 


BUYING GIFTS 

Making Price Tags. Let the children prepare 
for making a Toy Store by making price tags 
for the toys. 

Distribute strips of paper 2 inches wide and 
varying in length, as 6, 9,12 or 15 inches. Have 
each child measure his strip and figure out how 
many tags he can make if each tag is 3 inches 
long. Lead the child to see that what he really 
needs to know is, how many 3’s are in 6, 9, 12, 
etc. After the price tags are made, show the 
children the different ways of writing division as: 
12 — 3; ,"; 3; twelve divided by three. If 
the dividend is 12 and the divisor is 3, what will 
the quotient be? Follow with practice in all 
these forms of division. 

Playing Toy Store. Let the children arrange 
a toy store using toys brought from home or, 
preferably, made by the children. Have the 
toys marked with price tags made by the chil- 
dren. (See Suggestion 1.) 

Let the children decide what persons are 
needed to run the store, perhaps only a store 
keeper or a store keeper and a cashier. The 
children discuss the qualities needed for these 
positions and the duties attached to each. They 
select the children to act the parts. The method 
of playing will depend upon the ability of the 
children. 

1. If practice in handling money is all that 
is desired, play as follows: One child selects the 
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money he wishes to spend, goes to the store and 
buys a toy to give to a friend at Christmas. 
The store keeper must give correct change, telling 
the class what he received and what change he 
gave. 

2. If the children are ready for the process of 
“carrying,” play as follows: Have a clerk and 
a cashier in the store. A child goes to the store 
and selects two toys. The clerk makes out the 
bill on the blackboard while all the children in 
the class make it out on paper, as: 

1 doll——_-—_25e 

1 ball 17¢ 
When the children try to add they will see that 
there is something that they need to know. 
Show them how to “carry,” and let them com- 
plete the bill. The customer then pays the 
cashier, who gives the correct change. 

Note: When explaining how to “‘carry’’, make 
no attempt to explain the why, unless some child 
asks. In that case, explain it to him individually. 
It would probably confuse the majority of the 
class. 

Picture Shopping. Have the children bring 
pictures of things suitable for Christmas gifts 
for various members of the family. Mount 
these pictures, with appropriate prices, on card- 
board. Use in various ways: 

1. Estimating cost. 

The children look over the gifts and tell 
which three they can buy for a dollar or less; 
what two gifts together would cost less than 
fifty cents, ete. 

2. Comparing costs. 

One child says, “Which will cost more, a cap 
and a book, or a necktie and a pair of gloves?” 
The other children look at the pictures and 
prices and tell which two cost more. The child 
who asks the question must decide whether or 
not the answer is correct. 

3. Spending. 

Each child pretends that he has a dollar to 
spend. He tells what gifts he could buy for 
mother, father, and baby, and how much money 
he would have left. 

4. Guessing. 

One child silently selects two gifts, one for 
father and one for mother. He tells the class 
how much the two will cost. They look over the 
gifts and “guess” which two were selected. 

5. Racing. 

One child tells what he wishes to buy, as 
“TI wish to buy a ball, a vase, a eiaaniael 
and a box of candy.” The other children in the 
class put down the prices as the objects are 
named, and see who can first find the cost. 

6. Seat Work. 

Give each child a card on which are a number 
of incomplete statements, as: 


A top and a ball will cost.....0000000. 
Two dolls and a balloon will cost.................... , 


or 
For 25 cents I can buy a ball and a handker- 


chief and left. 
For 50 cents I can buy two balls and a pen- 
cil and have........................ left. 


Finding Cost of Going Shopping. Find out 
what the children know about riding on the 
street car or bus. Compare the cost of buying 
tickets and paying cash fare. Let the children 
find what it would cost for Jean, Mary, and Helen 
to go downtown on the car. How much would 
it cost if they used tickets; if they paid cash fare? 
Find what it would cost for an entire row to go; 
for all the boys to go, etc. If the children are 
not familiar with multiplication, they will add 
to find these costs. Accept this and then show 
the shorter method by multiplying. For seat 
work give each child a card on which are such 
incomplete statements as: 

You receive five street car tickets for 25 cents. 

for 6 people to ride. 

eee ey for 14 people to ride. 

people can ride for 50 cents. 

people can ride for $1.00. 

or 

Cash fare on the street car is 6 cents. 

for 8 people to ride. 

people can ride for 60 cents. 

Solving Problems without Numbers. Give 
such problems as the. following: 

1. -If you knew the price of one pound of 
hard mixed candy, how could you find the cost 
of a number of pounds of this candy? 

2. If you knew that Alice earned .so many 
pennies and spent so many for a toy for her 
brother’s Christmas gift, how could you find the 
number of pennies she had left? 

If you knew the cost of a drum, a knife, 
and a top, howcould you find thecost of all of them? 

4. This fourth grade class had a Christmas 
dinner. The dinner cost a certain number of 
= Tell how to find what it will cost each 
pupil. 

5. Jane pays so much for a doll, a book, and 
a set of dishes. She gives the clerk more than 
they cost. How can you tell what change she 
would receive? 

6. Robert paid the carfare for his two sisters, 
his brother and himself to go Christmas shopping. 
How can you find how much money he spent? 

7- If foot-balls cost a certain amount of 
money, and are sold at a profit, how will you 
find how much money is made? 

8. If you knew how many yards of silk were 
bought for a certain number of dresses, how 
ee find the number of yards used for one 

ress? 
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Comparing Values of Coins. The _ teacher 
should start this game and then let the children 
carry it on independently. There should be a 
box of money near at hand to settle any dis- 
agreements. Give such problems as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. If you were going downtown to buy 
Christmas presents and mother should say, ‘‘You 
may have either three dimes and two nickels or 
two dimes and three nickels,’”’ which would you 
take? 

2. If mother gave you a quarter and two 
dimes and gave your sister three dimes and four 
nickels, which of you would have more money 
in value? 

If the children are not sure of the answer, let 
them select the coins from the box and count. 

Earning Money. Interest the children in earn- 
ing money for Christmas uses. Have each child 
keep an account of what he earns during the 
week. At the close of the week let the children 
add the individual accounts. Also let them find 
the amount earned by all the children together. 
This gives good practice in writing dollars and 
cents as well as in adding. 


MAKING GIFTS 

Making a Candy Box. Draw on the black- 
board the patterns of a box. Discuss withthe 
children the kind of paper to use in making the 
box, what size will be needed, and the meaning 
of the dotted and heavy lines. Explain the sign 
for inches. Let the children draw and make the 
box independently. When finished, let them 
compare the results of accurate and inaccurate 
work. The boxes should then be decorated with 
holly leaves or any appropriate design. 

Making Envelope for Christmas Card. Draw 
on the board the pattern of an envelope. Dis- 
cuss with the children the size and kind of paper 
needed, meaning of the dotted and heavy lines, 
etc. Let them make the envelope independently. 
Later let the children make a Christmas card to 
enclose in the envelope. 

Making Scrap Books. 

a—Paper Books. Interest the children in 
making scrap books for a Children’s Hospital, 
Day Nursery or Children’s Home. Have the 
children fold a sheet of paper once and count the 
pages. Let them discuss how many pages they 
want in each book. Have them estimate how 
many sheets of paper it will take to make a book 
of twelve pages; how many sheets for each child 
to make a twelve page book; how many books 
could be made from three dozen sheets of paper, 
etc. After the books have been fastened together, 
let the children paste in them bright colored 
pictures, or, better still, if the children are skilful 
In freehand paper cutting, let them fill the books 
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with animals and children cut in this way. 

b.—Cloth Books. For very small children, 
scrap books made of paper muslin are much more 
durable than the paper ones and are very accept- 
able. Discuss the idea with the children and 
let them: 

Decide the size of the books. 

Decide how to find out what material will 
be needed for one book. 

Go to the store, find the width of the material, 
and report to the class. 

Figure out how many yards will be needed to 
make ten books. 

Find the cost of material for ten books. 

Find the cost to each child. 

Decide whether or not they can afford to make 
this number of books. 

Making Large Envelope for Jointed Toys. If 
the children wish to make toys for younger 
children, suggest that they make a large envelope 
and fill it with jointed toys. On the blackboard 
draw a pattern for a large envelope. Let the 
children discuss the size and kind of paper to be 
used, the meaning of the dotted and heavy lines, 
etc. Show them how added side pieces will 
give more room inside the envelope. Sets of 
patterns for toys may be obtained. When these 
paper toys are gaily painted and fastened to- 
gether with paper fasteners they make very 
attractive gifts. 

Making Wooden Toys. Under no other cir- 
cumstances have I seen children learn the use 
of the ruler so quickly as in the manual training 
class. Making wooden toys at Christmas time 
is very popular with boys and girls in the third 
and fourth grades. In this work the choice of 
lumber involved fractions. The child must de- 
cide whether he should use % inch, 14 inch, or 
1% inch stock. Then comes the measuring of 
the pattern to see how large a piece of lumber is 
needed. The child finds that this measuring 
must be done with exactness or there may be 
waste and not enough lumber to complete his 
problem. Making bases for the toys also re- 
quires the use of the ruler. Almost before the 
teacher realizes it the children have learned how 
many eighths are in one fourth, one half, etc.— 
valuable information and learned in an interesting 


way. 

Making Dolls’ Furniture. Dolls’ furniture for 
a little sister makes an interesting problem. 
This furniture may be made from construction 
paper or from boxes brought by the children. 
Children in the third and fourth grades should 
not be permitted to draw around patterns for 
this work. They should become skilful in the use 
of the ruler and in interpreting patterns and 
diagrams placed on the board. 

Making Gifts by ,Weaving. Good practice in 
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exact measuring is given in making mats and 
strips for weaving. Many attractive gifts can 
be made in this way, as; napkin rings, book- 
marks, picture frames, and boxes. 


BUYING CANDY 

Let the children arrange a confectionery store, 
containing a pair of scales and a variety of 
candy, some to be sold by the pound, some by 
the box, and some at three pieces for a nickel, 
four for a cent, ete. Small blocks, horsechestnuts, 
and stones may be used for the various kinds of 
candy. Sand and corn may represent the kind 
that is to be weighed. The shopping is done as 
in the toy store. The price of each kind of 
candy should be marked plainly on signs made 
by the children. One child or the teacher may 
be the mother. She gives the different children 
certain amounts of money with which to buy 
candy, letting them decide what kind they will 
buy, or she sends for a certain amount, letting 
the children find how much money they will 
need. The candy that must be weighed will be 
very popular and the children will learn much 
concerning ounces and pounds. 


MAKING CANDY 

Find out how many children in the room make 
candy at home. Let them tell what kinds they 
make. Ask those who have made candy to bring 
the recipes to school and write them on the 
blackboard. Let the class compare them, dis- 
cussing the amounts of materials used in each, 
and estimating the probable cost of each. In 
this way the children will discover that there 
are other ways of measuring besides using scales 
and rulers. If possible, let the children select 
one recipe and make the candy at school; if not, 
interest them in trying it at home. 


DECORATING SCHOOL AND HOME 

1. Let the children plan an appropriate bor- 
der to be placed on, above, or below the black- 
board, as Christmas trees, poinsettas, etc., painted 
and cut out by the children. Let the children 
measure the spaces to be decorated, decide on 
the spacing, estimate how many units will be 
needed for the border, and how many each child 
is to make. When the units are finished the 
children should do the mounting, measuring the 
spacing carefully. 

2. If there is to be a Christmas tree in the 
schoolroom let the children decide where it is to 
be placed. Show them how to draw the plan 
of a room. Have them draw a plan of the 
schoolroom, locating windows, doors, teacher’s 
desk; sand table, etc. Then let them draw 
another plan, rearranging the furniture if neces- 
sary, showing where they think the Christmas 


tree should be placed. When the plans are 
finished, let the children compare them, discuss 
the arrangement, decide on the best arrangement, 
and place the tree accordingly. The children 
who have Christmas trees at home might draw 
a plan of a room ‘showing where the tree is 
usually placed. 


PLANNING A PARTY 

If the children are going to have a party for 
their parents, other children, or themselves, let 
them do the planning. They will learn much 
in the way of arithmetic, as well as in a social 
way. Let the class: 

Decide what to serve at the party 

Get prices of various kinds of ice-cream, cakes, 
etc., or whatever the refreshments are to be 

Get prices of paper plates and napkins 

Decide on quantities needed 

Find cost of articles individually and total 
cost 

Find cost to each child 


PLANNING DINNER FOR NEEDY FAMILY 

Many schools foster the Christmas spirit by 
sending dinners to needy families. Let the chil- 
dren do the planning under the teacher’s guidance. 
The teacher’ should have several families in 
mind, and describe them to the children giving 
number of children, and their ages, and let the 
class decide which family they desire to help. 
After the family has been selected the children 
should: 

Decide what they would like to furnish for 
the dinner 

Find prices of various articles 

Estimate amounts needed 

Find cost of dinner as planned 

Find cost to each child 

Decide whether or not they can afford the 
menu suggested 

Change menu if the one considered proves too 
expensive 


COUNTING THE DAYS UNTIL 
CHRISTMAS 

Suggest to the children that they draw a 
calendar on the board and mark off the days as 
they pass. Let the children examine printed 
calendars to see the arrangement, and the 
number of spaces needed. Then let them meas- 
ure the space in which the calendar is to be 
drawn and estimate how large each day’s space 
might be. Let them find how wide the calendar 
would be if each space were two inches wide; 
three and a half, etc. After considering the 
various sizes, let the children decide which one 
best fits the space to be used and draw the 
calendar. 
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Holiday Writing in Room One 


By MYRA E. FOSTER 


INTER has spread a soft gray blanket to 
cover the sky and from it, now and 
again, plump little tufts of white wool 
float lazily down past our windows. 
gee | They pass so silent and still that not by 

a breath or whisper of sound do they disturb 
the forty busy little people within. It is very 
quiet in our room, so quiet that you can hear 
the gentle, concentrated shuffle of eighty tiny 
feet and an occasional long-drawn sigh of relief 
or satisfaction. 

The room itself looks wintry bare. The bright 
Indian blanket that hung over the screen has 
gone back to its bed of moth-balls. The autumn 
pictures have been dusted and put away. The 
canoes and tents and log cabins have been 
cleared from the sand table, and the wee papoose 
has closed his black eyes and gone to sleep in 
his birch bark cradle until eager little hands 
shall wake him to another Thanksgiving season. 

We are taking a long breath in Room One 
wondering just what to do next. There! That 
extra special sigh with the little grunt following, 
means that Donald has finished “‘silent-reading”’ 
his story and is ready to read aloud to us. Books 
are laid aside, hands folded, and Donald comes 
forward. He starts off bravely, “Once there was 
a wee, wee, woman—,,” a pair of great, dark eyes 
are lifted: “Miss Foster, four more weeks, then 
it comes Christmas.” 

Christmas! 

Then “it comes” pandemonium in Room One. 

I hope we are too thorough psychologists and 
too understandingly human, to strike a bell and 
sharply call those happy babies to order. They 
will be better for a moment of freedom, readier 
toreturn to school day concerns if this first burst 
of enthusiasm spends itself in excited chattering. 
If we teachers have learned when to frown and 
when to forbear, we have solved the first problem 
of discipline. And while the children are dis- 
cussing Christmas from the point of view of 
Santa Claus, stockings and presents, let us con- 
sider it from our viewpoint as teachers. 

Our aim, at the moment, is to plan a writing 
program for the month of December which shall 
review the work of the past three months, and 
at the same time serve to introduce the more 
individual work of the new year. Our children 


have acquired a vocabulary of written words. 
They have learned to combine words into sen- 
tences, and write the sentences neatly and 
legibly on the blackboard. While the writing 
lessons have been kept as informal as possible, 
the situations upon which they were based have 
been school situations and school interests. 
Christmas may serve to broaden our horizon. 
We may take in the world beyond the classroom, 
apply our writing to a concrete social situation, 
and demonstrate, as we aim to do in all our 
activities, the “‘use of’’ and “reason for’’ learning 
to draw and read and write. 

Christmas, to our children, suggests one basic 
consideration—presents. Here is a ready-made 
interest upon which to build, but we as teachers 
have a definite attitude toward this interest. 
The children have experienced the delight of 
Christmas “getting.” We want them to glimpse 
the joy of Christmas “giving” as well. They 
are not too young to understand and enjoy the 
obligations that ‘“‘getting’’ entails, a return of 
affection, appreciation, and effort. And here the 
school and teacher can be of inestimable help to 
the home and mother. All very true, you say, 
but how are we going to teach these attitudes 
and what connection, if any, have they with our 
writing program? Let us see if we can demon- 
strate. 

Shall we review, for a moment, some phases of 
our psychology and method? It may sound 
pedantic and normal school-ish, but let’s see if 
we can’t make a practical, specific use of it in 
planning our December program. We have been 
taught that all learning, like all Gaul, may be 
divided into three parts, primary learnings, as- 
sociates, and concomitants. The primary learn- 
ings are the actual words our babies learn to 
read and write, the number facts they glibly 
learn to repeat, all the fixed, set, subject matter 
of our curriculum. The associates and con- 
comitants are not learned from books and black- 
boards. They are the allied ideas, the attitudes 
toward school, school-work, teacher, playmates, 
father, mother,- his entire child-world, that a 
child is absorbing as he acquires his primary 
learnings. These intangibles, these associated 
ideas, these attitudes, we teachers have learned 
to recognize and respect. ‘They are the habits 
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of mind that build for the future and we are enough to wrap up his gift daintily when it is 
teaching not alone for today. Tomorrow follows completed. Ribbon is expensive, but a Christmas 
when the child becomes the man, and the measure seal makes a charming finish and can easily be 
of tomorrow’s man will be, in part, the measure handled by small fingers. 
of today’s teacher. Attitudes are all-important. Now, let us make the writing lesson contribute. 
Now to return to our problem. Here we have The children have decided on a gift for Mother. 
the spirit of Christmas exemplified in our children. A needle case satisfies us perfectly. Teacher 
If we can take that spirit, build around it right writes on the board in large letters, ““For Mother.”’ 
attitudes, link it with happy memories and tie Father is considered. The ever-present blotter 
up the whole with primary learnings, we will or calendar seems to fill the bill. We write, 
have done a rather splendid bit of teaching. “For Father,’ Grandfather and Grandmother 
Because it is Christmas, and we have a very share a gift or, perhaps, a very popular aunt or 
definite idea of some attitudes we wish to foster uncle. And “my baby” comes last. 
and encourage, we are going to start building They agree that each gift must be marked so 
with attitudes for a foundation. that Father and Mother may know to whom the 


ift bel by w it we 
DONALD is still standing beside us, watching sift, — 


the hubbub before him with his gentle, aloof cyitable inseripti 

: . ; ption. Since we are going to use 
smile. A grave faced laddie, our Donald, with this group of words often in our after-Christmas 
a haunting suggestion about his mouth and writing, we make a chart headed, “My Family.” 
eyes of the beautiful boy face of the young for our first writing lesson we review the words 
Christ in the temple. His smile is turned toward «jy other’ and “baby.” At the close of the 
us for hat,” we = you writing period they are posted on the chart. 
going to get lor Unristmas, sonny DOy: =| Next we shall learn to write “father.” Then 

Donald considers. Then he answers in his oy) problem will be to learn “grand.” When we 
I don’t just combine it with “mother” and “father” we shall 

et need a have two new words, “grandmother,” and “grand- 
wagon. ii father.”” After them come “aunt” and “uncle.” 

Mother is kind to you, isn’t she?” we venture. The word. “To.” capitalized, because it will be 


The smile flashes again. = bate 4 a little the first word in the sentence, we already know; 
pause, then, triumphantly, “She likes me. “from” we must learn. We all can write our 
“Of course she does,”’ we agree. Then casually, james. 


h i i . 
Faeroe aad ini _— to give Mother for As the children conquer the new words they 
That is a poser. Donald is completely floored complete the sentences on the board, ““To mother 
but Harriet, the helpful, comes to his rescue. from Donald,” “To father from Donald” etc. 
“Last year, in kindergarten, we made ----” Some may need more practice than others but 
Bother! The recess bell rings and we must When all have reached a certain degree of pro- 
adjourn to the playground. But after recess we ficiency, sheets of practice paper will be dis- 
will scrap our pre-arranged language lesson and ‘tibuted and we shall try writing on paper with 
talk “Mother” and Christmas presents. well-sharpened crayons. The transition is not 
These Christmas gifts are going to mean more difficult as the writing is still on a fairly large 
to us than just making a casual something to Sale and we need stress only the placing of the 
take home the last day of school, a something Paper and the general writing position. Paper 
and crayon provide the natural transitory step 


so elaborate that most of the work must be done a 
by Teacher. The children have a mind “set” from the blackboard writing to paper and pencil. 


to make the gifts, and they are going to be When a'satisfactory copy"is made, sheets of 
simple enough so that the making will bring drawing paper measuring six by eight inches will 
satisfaction. We want our children to glimpse be provided and the final “cards” written, care- 
the joy of Christmas “siving”’ as well as “‘get- fully folded and placed, each in the owner’s 
ting.’ They are not too young to understand envelope, where all the unfinished Christmas 
and enjoy the obligations that “getting” entails, work is kept that it may reach completion free 
a return of affection, appreciation, and effort. from dirt and not misplaced. 
Aren’t those worth-while attitudes to foster? Rather substantial cards, do you think? A 
But we are not going to be satisfied with just foolish waste of time and materials to wrap the 
making a few gifts. For weeks we have carefully gifts after they have reached completion? Isn't 
ironed out and treasured each piece of colored half the charm of our own Christmas a matter of 
tissue paper that came our way. We need pur- just such so-called foolish waste? Watch little 
chase but one package and every child will have Concetta Albani as she tucks in her card, settles 
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the seal in place and glows, 
got no present like this. 
s’prised.”” Concetta is absorbing “American 
ways,” the while she acquires primary learnings 
in the way of handwork and a writing vocabulary 
that are decidedly practical. 

Our cards are completed and put away. We 
have been discussing Christmas and Christmas 
gifts. Wouldn’t it be nice to wish a Merry 
Christmas to some other people beside our own 
family? We can’t make them all gifts but we 
should like to remember them in some way. 
We should like to remember the teachers and 
children in our own school. How can we do it? 
We decide to write a particular kind of a letter, 
the kind of a letter that is called a Christmas 
greeting. It is going to say, ““Merry Christmas 
from Room One,” or “Room One wishes you a 
Merry Christmas.” How to write “Room One” 
we learned a long while ago, we have just learned 
“from,” now we must practice “wishes” and 
“Merfy Christmas.” And the last morning of 
school the twelve children who have tried hardest 
may each choose a room to which to deliver our 
Christmas greeting. Everyone turns to work 
with a will. 

Writing time we are spending practicing our 
cards; drawing time, making our gifts; language 
period, discussing a story to dramatize for the 
Christmas entertainment; reading time goes mer- 
rily along. Christmas is pressing close upon us, 
when, one morning, a knock sounds at our door. 
We look up to see the pleasant face of Harriet’s 
“dad,’’ smiling at us. “Just stopped ‘in to ask if 
you'll want a Christmas tree—going to have 
some in the store, and we an you might like 
one for school.” 


HARRIET’S tree! There was never another 
like it. Out crayons and erasers! Here is a 
new job of writing. Of course there must be a 
“thank you” letter for Harriet to take home. 
Certainly the tree is worth it. Who will be the 
lucky writers chosen to make the final copy, and 
what shall we write? How should a real letter 
begin? Someone suggests “Dear Mr. S.—.” 
“Dear” is a new word to learn. ‘Mr.’ is easy, 
and Harriet volunteers to write her ‘“dad’s” 
name to save us practicing that. 

What else shall we say? “Thank you for our 
tree. We like it. Merry Christmas. Room 
One.”” We must learn “Thank you.” That is 
a good phrase to remember. ‘Tree’ is a new 
word but all the rest we know. To work, busy 
letter writers, and let us see what we can ac- 
complish! 

Now the problem of decorating our tree. The 
children want to contribute and generous little 
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Evelyn comes bustling in carrying a beautiful 
box of ornaments. ‘‘My mother says she doesn’t 
want ’em back.” Others follow suit. Decora- 
tions we have in plenty. For seat work busy 
fingers fashion paper dolls, stars, myriad-colored 
paper chains, and we string pop-corn. As soon 
as the decorations are finished they are draped 
on the tree. An artist might criticize our tree, 
for all its size, as being mid-Victorian, but who 
cares? Everyone in the room has had a part in 
its decoration. It is ours, and art has to go 
by the boards for once. 

We admire our tree immensely and we decide 
that when we have finished enjoying it we should 
like to give tree and ornaments to make someone 
else happy. Two of us have been in the hospital. 
We know what it means to be sick. When we 
ask her, the nurse in charge says, yes, they would 
like our tree for the children’s ward. “‘Let’s 
send a letter,” suggests someone. Letters are 
such fun! So we have another letter to prepare 
It finally reads ‘‘Dear Sick Children. We hope 
you will soon be well. Merry Christmas.” 
Three writers share the responsibility of the 
final copy, too big a job for one! All these 


-letters, you know, are written on large sheets of 


paper. Letter paper and small writing are quite 
a bit beyond us yet. 


Everything is ready for the last day. Invi- 
tations have been written inviting Mother to the 
Christmas entertainment; ‘““Dear Mother. Please 
come to our party. John.” The Christmas 
greetings are waiting to be delivered by twelve 
proud children. Presents are receiving final 
touches. The real work is over and there comes 
a lull in our activities, when John tells us that a 
present from his grandmother has come all the 
way from Chicago. We have written “thank 
you” for other gifts and John thinks he would 
like to write “thank you” to his grandmother. 
“Very well,” agrees Teacher, “I’ll show you all 
how to write a ‘thank you’ letter, and if Mother 
wants to help, ask her to write on a piece of 
paper the name of someone for whom she would 
like to have you write it. Then you will have 
it ready to send after Christmas.”’ John’s letter 
reads, ‘“Dear grandmother. Thank you for my 
present. I love you. John.” John’s grand- 
mother paid us a visit in the early fall, and it is 
not difficult to understand why John wants to 
improve on just an ordinary “thank you.” 


The last morning has come and gone. 
tree has shone in regal splendor. The enter- 
tainment is over. Stockings and pop-corn balls 
have been distributed, presents tucked in big 
paper bags to insure a safe voyage home, rubbers 
are on, coats buttoned, last goodbys said, and 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Course In Nature Study 


First, Second, and Third Grades 
By PERNA M. STINE, State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota 


"IE are too apt to think that first hand 
| nature study is impossible with the 
| coming of the indoor months of the 
child’s year. Rather, it may be carried 

ae! on and made vital under more auspicious 
conditions than during any other term. The 
very barrenness of the earth in certain localities 
gives increased zest to our observation of twigs, 
buds, and seed pods. The evergreens offer 
delightful opportunity for a unique kind of tree 
study. We can better see the clouds and count 
the stars. Tracks of small wild creatures in the 
snow afford thrilling trailing for boys and girls. 
We may observe the 
thickening and protec- 
tive coloring of fur and 
feather coverings. The 
winter birds lure us with 
their courage and offer 
an opportunity for the 
children’s construction 
of shelters and food 
shelves. Aboveall, win- 
ter has most beautiful 
aspects, and it is good for 
even little children to ex- 
perience the sensory: im- 
pressions of wind and 
snow, cold, and the touch 
of ice, bare trees, rough 
bark, frosted windows 
and garden walls. The 
December excursions, 
winter care of the birds, 
gathering and twining 
holiday greens, handling, 
sortingand naming bulbs 
for later planting, observ- 
ingand reproducing frost 
patterns and snow crys- 
tals, listening to the 
crackle of dry twigs and 
the snapping of icicles, 
and learning to watch a 
storm with an apprecia- 
tion of its grandeur are 
unparalleled nature les- 
sons for a child. 


Photograph by Cornelia Clarke. 


WINTER 
First Grade Topics. 
I. Birds. 
1. Study winter birds, as chickadee, nut- 
hatch. 
2. Play games with bird pictures. 
II. Animals. 
1. Cat. 
III. Snow Studies. 
1. Tell the story of snow. 
2. Study snow crystals. 
. Weather Study. 
1. Wind direction. 
2. Number of cloudy 
and sunny days. 


IV 


3. Poems about the 
winter. 
Method. 
Keep lists of birds seen 
on walks. Show pic- 


ures of common birds 
seen on walks and post 
them around the room. 
Have talks in the lan- 
guage class on the care 
and protection of birds 
in winter. Make acare- 
ful study of the chicka- 
dee, including his song, 
his food, and habits of 
living. Teach “The 
Snow Bird’s Song.” Play 
games with Perry pic- 
tures toteach the names 
of winter birds, as: The 
teacher shows the pic- 
tures, with the names 
covered, and the child 
who first gives the name 
correctly receives the 
picture. The one who 
has the most pictures 
at the end of the game 
wins. A child faces the 
class and describes some 
bird he has in mind. 
The child first 
guesses the bird cor- 
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rectly has the privilege of giving the description 
of another bird. 

Keep goldfish in the room for the children to 
observe. Note how they swim, move tail and 
fins, and how the water passes through the 
mouth and out of the gills. 


Second Grade Topics. 
I. Trees. 
1. Make a study of the Christmas tree. 
Spruce or fir. 
II. Birds. 
1. Review names and color markings of 
birds. 
2. Put out feeding boxes for birds. 
3. Make a calendar of winter birds. 
III. Animals. 
1. Pets. The Cat. 
2. Enemies of the cat. 
IV. Weather studies. 
1. Continue observation of weather started 
_ in first grade. 
V. Sky Studies. 
1. The Milky Way. 
Method. 


Have some child bring her cat to school so 
that all can look at it and learn about it. 
Problems. 

What does your cat do? What do cats eat? 
How do they drink? How do they keep clean? 
Let all answers come from observation. Other 
questions are: Why can a cat move so quickly? 
Watch a cat’s eyes in bright and dim light. 
What different noises can a cat make? What 
do they mean? How does a cat play? What 
enemies has a cat and how ean she protect her- 
self? What harm may cats do? Bring out all 
the known evidence about the cat as an enemy 
of birds. 

Bring in pictures of cats and study the names 
of the different kinds, also the wild relatives of 
the cat. 


Review the names and color markings of winter 
birds with the use of pictures and guessing games 
in language. Make and place a bird’s feeding 
box for the winter months. Ask the children to 
be responsible for keeping the box supplied with 
food. Arrange for some means of frequent ob- 
servation of the feeding box to see what birds 
visit it. 

Make a study of the ‘‘Christmas tree,” either 
the spruce or fir. Have each child 
bring to school a twig of their 
Christmas tree, or make a study of 
the schoolroom tree by taking off the 
lower branches so that each child 
has a twig for observation. Make a 
careful study of the leaves, noting their 
Shape and arrangement on the stem. 
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Leaves of this kind are called needles. Note 
that on the spruce the leaves are four-sided, 
growing all around the stem, and lean forward 
toward the end of the twig. The cones are 
inclined to hang from the stem, have thin scales, 
not prickly-tipped, and remain on after maturity. 
If the tree is a spruce, the needles will be rounded 
at the end, three-quarters of an inch or more 
long, and for the most part extend at nearly 
right angles from the stem. 

Teach the names of evergreen trees, where 
they are found, and their usefulness. Bring out 
the method of branching in most evergreen 
trees and their shape and size by observing trees, 
either from the schoolhouse window or by asking 
children to notice them near their homes or on 
the way to school. 


Third Grade 
I. Trees. 


1. A study of the fruit of trees as: Winged 
fruit—Ash, Maple, Elm; Edible fruit— 
Apple, Peach, Pear; Food for wild animals 

Hickory, Oak, Chestnut. 


2. Trees in winter. Their bark, twigs, and 


shape. 
II. Weather studies and observation of the 
sun. 
III. Birds: White-breasted nuthatch. 


Feeding of birds in winter. 

IV. Animals. Dog, Horse, Rabbit. 
Method. 

Put out feeding boxes for birds. Study habits 
and color markings of the white-breasted nut- 
hatch. 

Have some child bring his dog to the school- 
room for study. 

Problems. 


What does your dog do for you? How do 
dogs eat and drink? How do they let us know 
what they want? How should we care for our 
dog? What tricks can your dog perform? Study 
different kinds of dogs, as collies, police dogs, 
rat terriers, bull-dogs, airedales, Eskimo dogs, 
spaniels. Make use of pictures from National 


Geographic Magazine for March, 1919, or other 
sources. 


Read the story of the “Dog of Flan- 
ders.” Study the wolf asa_ wild 
relative of the dog. 

Horse. Problem: What 
do horses perform for us? How 
should we care for the horse? Visit 
a barn to learn what is necessary 
to keep the horse comfortable. Tell 
stories of kindness to horses. 
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The Search For Santa Claus 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


The Players 
SISTER—A Little Girl of Today 
BROTHER—A Little Boy of Today 
THE Toy MAN—An Older Boy 
EARTH CHILDREN: 
THE CHILD FROM NorRway—A Fair- 
haired Girl 
THE CHILD FROM ENGLAND—A Rosy- 
cheeked Boy 
THE CHILD FROM MExIco—A Dark Boy 
THE CHILD FROM HOLLAND—A Fair- 
haired Girl 
= FROM SYRIA—A Brown-eyed 
1r 
CHRISTMAS NIxIES—Little Lively Boys and 
Girls 
SANTA CLAUS—The Older Boy who imper- 
sonated the Toy Man 


SCENE I—Ina Toy Shop 
SCENE II—IJn a Home Nursery 
SCENE III—The Same as Scene II 


Stage Directions 
4— | HE same background with a door and a 


& window is used for all the scenes. 


The 
N door should be arranged for entrances 
g| and exits. Christmas greens festoon 
the wall space and a wreath hangs in 
the window. Transparent paper in the win- 
dow shows drifting snow, made of cut white 
tissue paper, falling softly outside. Scene I pre- 
sents the Toy Man behind a counter on which 
drums, dolls, trumpets, skates, games, toy ani- 
mals, in fact as many gifts as desired are 
placed. Sleds, a dolls’ house, and a rocking 
horse together with larger toys stand about the 
stage. A Santa Claus mask hangs on the wall. 
Scene II is arranged with a mantelpiece and 
fireplace built of large blocks, two nursery beds, 
two children’s chairs, and a table upon which a 
candlestick holding a lighted candle stands. 
Nursery pictures hang on the wall. 

In Scene III the table is placed near the win- 
dow to make room for the Christmas tree which 
occupies the center of the stage. 


The Costumes 

Sister and Brother wear everyday clothes. 
In Scene II they slip a nightgown and pajamas 
over these. The Toy Man is dressed as a 
craftsman in cap and leather apron. In Scene 
III he wears the usual Santa Claus costume. 

The Child from Norway wears a full, 
straight skirt of blue dyed flannelette, white 
wool stockings with colored clocks, a full white 
cotton blouse, a scarlet jacket, very short and 
tight fitting, and a cap of fleecy wool cut in 
stocking shape. This cap may match the jacket 
and is tied over the head with a blue ribbon. 

The Child from England is dressed like the 
pictures of Tiny Tim or Oliver Twist. He 
should wear red mittens and a crimson woolen 
muffler wound twice about his neck. 

The Child from Mexico is barefooted. He 
wears a khaki or brown linen overall suit over 
which a bright scarf is draped. His hat is a 
ragged brimmed sombrero. 

The Child from Holland must have wooden 
shoes and a wide brimmed white bonnet beneath 
which her flaxen braids hang. She has several 
full skirts of contrasting bright colors, a fig- 
ured guimpe or wide girdle worn over a full 
waist, and a large white apron. 

The Child from Syria wears a one-piece gar- 
ment of white cotton, straight of line, and em- 
broidered with red, green, blue, and yellow 
thread. Over her dark hair a blue veil is 
draped. She wears no stockings, but yellow 
sandals. 

The Christmas Nixies are dressed like 
brownies except that their close fitting suits 
and pointed caps are scarlet. They should have 
long grey beards made of yarn and fastened to 
their caps with elastic. Their costumes are 
made in one piece to cover the feet. They may 
earry bunches of holly and have sacks of toys 
or ropes of greens slung over their shoulders. 

Scene I. 
Christmas Eve in the Toy Shop 

THE Toy MAN: (Moves about the shop and 
rearranges his stock to better advantage. Looks 
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out of the window at the falling snow.) A fine 
Christmas Eve! It couldn’t be better. Every- 
thing is ready and waiting. The skates are 
sharpened. The dolls have opened and shut 
their eyes and said “Mama” for a week; they 
are perfect. Smell the taffy! Sniff the greens! 
(Hears a loud knocking at his door) Bless me! 
Who’s that? 

(The door opens to admit Brother followed by 
Sister. They shake snow from their coats, 
stamp their feet, and look with interest about 
the shop.) 

BROTHER: (Shakes the Toy Man’s hand) 
Good-evening, Sir. We have come to pick out 
our Christmas gifts. 

SISTER: (Drops a curtsy to the Toy Man) 
You see, Sir, we wrote letters to Santa Claus 
giving him a list of what we wanted, but we 
should like to pick out the best. 

BROTHER: (Moves about the shop and tests a 
toy train, a Jack-in-the-box, anda game.) Yes, 
that’s it; we want to be sure that we get every- 
thing we asked for, and that the things are per- 
fect. Some toys break the day after Christ- 
mas, you know. 

SISTER: (Takes a large doll in her arm and 
rocks it.) There may be gifts in your shop we 
forgot to ask for. I should like this doll be- 
cause she wears dancing slippers. The doll I 
wanted was a baby. Now, I know I must have 
two. 

THE Toy MAN: (Watches the children in 
surprise and rubs his forehead thoughtfully.) 
All right. Go ahead. Look over the stock. 
There isn’t a better assortment in town. 

BROTHER AND SISTER: (Brother swings up 
to sit on the counter. Sister dances with joy.) 
Thank you! Oh, we do thank you. 

SISTER: (Coaxingly) Have you any of those 
nice Santa Claus labels? 

BROTHER: (Jumps down and claps his 
hands) Yes, that’s the idea! We could tag our 
gifts and then they wouldn’t go to the wrong 
house. 

THE Toy MAN: (Doubtfully) Yes. I have 
plenty of Santa Claus labels, but I don’t know 
how he would feel about my giving them to you. 

BROTHER AND SISTER: (Snatch labels from 
Toy Man) Oh, he won’t mind. Santa Claus 
loves us. He won’t mind in the least. 

(The children proceed to select and tie Santa 
Claus labels to the gifts they want. It would 
be better if they used original dialogue here, 
and as much pantomime as possible in playing 
with the toys. At last they finish and going to 
the Toy Man lean over the counter. The Toy 
Mun looks at them soberly. ) 
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SISTER: The labels are all tied on. 

BROTHER: You'll see, won’t you, that Santa 
Claus delivers the things at our house? 

SISTER: You always see Santa Claus, don’t 
you, every Christmas Eve? 

Toy MAN: (Goes to the window and looks 
out) There he is now, ringing his Christmas 
bell on the curb. 

(The children run to the window and look 
out.) 


SISTER: (Shakes her head) Oh, no! You’ve 
made a mistake. That is only Begging Man in 
his red cloak asking for pennies to buy Christ- 
mas dinners for the poor. 

THE Toy MAN: (Puts on his spectacles) 
There is Santa Claus again carrying a Christ- 
mas tree. 

BROTHER: Oh,no. Excuse me, but you’re all 
wrong. That’s our own grandfather carrying 
home our tree. You thought he was Santa 
Claus because his eyes twinkle and he has white 
hair. 

THE Toy MAN: (Turns away from the win- 
dow) There’s Santa Claus just behind that 
shadow in the corner. Look sharp; he might 
see you and decide to pass you by tonight. (The 
Toy Man’s shadow is thrown against the Santa 
Claus mask which hangs upon the wall. The 
children look at it, but laugh.) 

SISTER: (Aside) Rather stupid, I’d call this 
Toy Man. 

BROTHER: (Also aside) Seeing things, that’s 
what heis. Let’s go. 

SISTER: (Curtsying) Goodnight, Sir, and 
don’t forget to have our gifts delivered. 

BROTHER: (Shakes the Toy Man’s hand) 
Goodnight, Sir, and thank you for attending to 
our very special orders. 

THE Toy MAN: (Opens the door for the chil- 
dren) Goodnight. By the way, why not watch 
for Santa Claus? I’ve known a few boys and 
girls who saw him. Christmas Eve’s the time 
if you ever do catch him, you know. Good luck 
to you! 

Scene II. 
Christmas Eve in the Nursery 

(Brother and Sister, ready for bed, hang 
their stockings above the fireplace. The room 
is dark except for the light from the candle. The 
children look out through the window and then 
jgump into bed. They gotosleep. The face of 
Santa Claus is seen for a moment at the window. 
The side of the stage near the fireplace grows 
gradually lighter. The children sit up in bed.) 

SISTER: See that light! 


BROTHER: Don’t be afraid. I’m here! 


SISTER: Of course I’m not afraid, but we 
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never saw Santa Claus, truly. 
startling. 

BROTHER: (Boldly) More likely to be jolly 
than anything else. He’s probably Dad dressed 
u 


It may seem too 


p. 

SISTER: (Almost in tears) Oh, [hope not. I 
love father, but I love Santa Claus too in a dif- 
ferent way. I don’t want them mixed. I want 
to see Santa Claus. 

BROTHER: (Sits up in bed as the door opens 
slowly) Ssh! Here he comes. 

(The music of Grieg’s “Spring Song” is 
played off stage. The Child from Norway en- 
ters carrying a bundle of grain tied with red 
ribbon in her arms. She does not see Brother 
and Sister but lays the grain upon the window 
sill and returning to the center of the stage calls 
the birds in pantomime, whistles to them, 
spreads her arms and flies, and as the music 
ceases lays her hands in blessing on the grain 
as she exits.) 

SISTER: (Clasps her hands in delight) What 
a dear little Norwegian girl! She left a Christ- 
mas tree for the winter birds. 

BROTHER: Nice little kid. Maybe she will 
meet Santa. Oh!— 

(The door opens and unseen carollers are 
heard singing, “The Yule Log.” The Child 
from England enters tugging a log which he 
lays in the fireplace. He may enact the panto- 
mime of lighting the fire with flames of scarlet 
paper, or a red spotlight thrown on the stage 
will indicate the same realistically. As he hur- 
ries to exit he collides with the Child from 
Mexico who enters holding a stick and a plump 
paper bag. Brother starts to jump out of bed.) 

BROTHER: I am going to ask that English boy 
to stay and keep Christmas with us. 

SISTER: (Pulls Brother back.) 
didn’t even see us. 
boy. 

(The Child from Mexico suspends his bag 
from a string in the ceiling. Then he dances a 
tarentelle to suitable music, circling the bag and 
finally approaching close enough to break it 

with his stick. A shower of candies falls. The 
Child gathers the candies and fills the stock- 
ings. He turns to see the Child from Holland, 
who has just entered, watching him. She car- 
ries a bundle of hay. He exits hurriedly. 
Sleigh bells off stage indicate prancing reindeer 
drawing Santa Claus’ sleigh. The Child from 
Holland peers up through the fireplace, then 
removes one of her wooden shoes and fills it 
with hay, placing it on the hearth. As she exits 
she meets the Child from Syria, whose hand she 
clasps and leads over to the hay-filled shoe. The 


Ssh. He 
Let’s watch the Mexican 


Child from Syria shakes her head and indicates 
a water jar she carries on her shoulder. Music 
offstage, “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” 
typifies slow moving camels crossing the desert. 
The water jar is placed near the door for the 
camels as the Child from Syria stands on the 
threshold shading her eyes with her hands, 
watching for the shepherds and wise men. The 
Child from Holland exits.) 

BROTHER AND SISTER: A little girl from Hol- 
land and one from the East! We learned about 
them in school. In Holland they leave hay on 
the hearth for Santa Claus’ reindeer. In Syria 
they put sweet water on the door step for the 
camels of the three wise men. (Jump out of 
bed and watch, unseen, behind the Child from 
Syria. ) 

(The music changes to Handel’s “Pastoral 
Symphony.” Suddenly the Nixies scamper in, 
crowding the Child from Syria away. They 
indicate to Sister that they are hungry. She 
exits and returns with a bowl of porridge for 
each and finds that during her absence the 
Nixies and Brother have banked the mantel- 
piece with greens. They eat hungrily and join 
hands with the children ina gay jig. As they 
dance, Santa Claus, unseen by the children, 
again looks in the window.) 

Scene III. 
Christmas Morning 

(Darkness slowly becomes light. The Chil- 
dren are asleep. Bulging stockings and Santa 
Claus hanging the last gifts on the Christmas 
tree are seen. Brother and Sister waken, hop 
out of bed, and embrace Santa Claus.) 

BROTHER: Now, we’ve caught you! 

SISTER: Never, shall you get away. 

SANTA CLAUS: Bless me! This is a sur- 
prise. I can’t stay in such a small room as this. 
My home is the Earth. 

BROTHER: Then call the whole Earth here to 
us. 

SISTER: You are ours now. 

SANTA CLAUS: (Considers) That might be 
agood plan. It would give mea chance to have 
a leisurely breakfast. (Goes to the door. Pan 
pipes are heard mingled with sleigh bells. All 
the Earth Children and the Nixies run in.) 

BROTHER AND SISTER: (Surprised) We have 
seen these children before. 

SISTER: They came Christmas Eve to help 
make ready for you, Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAUS: These Earth Children kept 
Christmas before I did. 

SISTER: Yes; we saw them giving gifts to the 
camels, the birds, and the reindeer. 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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DANISH CHRISTMAS CAROL 


English version by Ceci CowpREy C. E. F. 


roof tree tall, And share our Christ-mas feast - ing. Dance,lit-tle child, on moth - er’s knee, The 


love -ly day is dawn-ing, The road to Pa - ra - dise is found This bless-ed Christmas morn-ing. 


By permission of the WitLt1is Music Company, owners of the copyright 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


WILLIAM Morris HUNT 1824-1879 


=| ROM his earliest childhood in Brattle- 
| boro, Vermont, William Morris Hunt 
| whittled and carved figures. He liked 
to sketch with chalk and charcoal, but 

¥:! color made a special appeal tohim. He 
loved music and nature, and even in boyhood 
expressed an overpowering feeling for art 
which made formal school studies distasteful to 
him. His father, Judge Jonathan Hunt, was 
for many years a member of Congress, but died 
when William was only eight years old. His 
mother was a woman of remarkable ability and 
force of character. She sent her four children 
to good schools, and realizing William’s talent, 
arranged for him to study drawing with an 
Italian artist, Gambadella, who had come to 
New Haven. Through Gambadella’s influence, 
William acquired an unusual training in line 
technic. 

At this period of the history of art in America 
few students worked abroad, but Mrs. Hunt 
took her family to Southern France before 
William had completed his college course at 
Harvard in order to give him the benefit of the 
broader vision of Europe. He never returned 
to Harvard but went to Paris and enrolled at 
the Atelier Couture, then the most popular 
studio in France. Morris, as he was called in 
the class, was a great favorite and progressed 
so rapidly that he surpassed his master. Look- 
ing about for further opportunities for study, 
Hunt went to Holland. Analyzing the paint- 
ings of Rembrandt, he realized that the Couture 
palette was inadequate. He must use other 
colors. In 1850 Hunt chanced to see Jean 
Francois Millet’s ‘““The Sower,” a new canvas 
exhibited for the first time in the Paris Salon. 
He was greatly impressed with it and asked a 
French art dealer why he did not buy the pic- 
ture. The man replied that the subject was too 
sad and that the painting was by no means 
worth the three hundred francs asked for it. 

“You hesitate about buying a masterpiece 
for $60!” exclaimed Hunt, and at once became 
the first possessor of the famous Millet canvas. 
We read Hunt’s record of his appreciation of 
Millet’s genius: “I went to Barbizon where 
Millet lived, stayed there two days and was with 
him all the time. I found him working in a 


cellar, his pictures mildewing with the damp- 


ness as there was no floor. 
of his work as I could.” 

To William Morris Hunt belongs the honor of 
bringing Millet into notice in America. He had 
a genius for social contact and by his mere per- 
sonal charm succeeded in interesting many peo- 
ple in the work of his Barbizon friend. Boston is 
fortunate in possessing many of Millet’s cele- 
brated paintings. 

In 1855 Hunt returned to America and mar- 
ried Miss Louise Perkins of Boston, first 
settling in Newport, Rhode Island. The build- 
ing on Church Street in which he had his studio 
is still standing and occupied in the summer by 
New York artists. Among the pictures which 
Hunt painted there is “The Belated Kid,” a 
charming composition begun in Europe. He 
painted the subject twice and one example now 
hangs in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

The message of William Morris Hunt is one 
of simplicity in art, and the artist’s immediate, 
personal enthusiasm in his work. He believed 
that color was not a varnish, but the picture 
itself. His color varied in quantity, his first 
restrained handling of brushes developing into 
afreer technic. He learned much from Millet, 
but worked out for himself a breadth of treat- 
ment that very nearly. resembled impressionist 
art. In certain respects he went farther than 
Manet, and appreciated the work of Whistler at 
a time when the artist was practically ignored 
in America. 

Hunt especially admired Japanese art and 
encouraged his pupils to study it. No picture 
book was a greater favorite in the Hunt nursery 
than a copy of Hokusai’s prints which the art- 
ist owned. Children will be especially interested 
in his charcoal, “Bird on the Bough,” drawn in 
the style of a Japanese print for one of his chil- 
dren with a coal from the hearth. This draw- 
ing now hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Other of his subjects of value for chil- 
dren’s study are: “Girl with a White Cap,” 
“The Little Gleaner,” “Girl Reading,” “The 
Bathers,” “The Drummer Boy,” executed at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, the delightful 
“Hurdy Gurdy Boy” with his scarlet jacket, 
warm yellow sunlight on the old wall behind, 
and the mellow toned hurdy gurdy, “Girl with 
a Kitten” and “The Boy and the Butterfly.” 
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Christmas Gifts a Child 
Can Make 
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work carries over to the eyes. They should be 
home. The children teach younger brothers 
and sisters to make one. It also affords a les- 
son in measuring. 

Material: A child’s stocking of any color de- 
sired, a number five needle, number thirty-six 
thread, and cotton or waste cloth cut in small 
pieces. 

Method: Cut the shape of the stocking from 
wrapping paper. Measure twelve inches from 
the top of the paper stocking and cut off. This 
piece forms the body. Cut a five inch slash at the 
center of one end for legs. Measure off four 
inches more of remaining stocking for the arms. 
The toe of the stocking makes a cap. Now pin 
the twelve inch pattern to the top of the real 
stocking, legs toward the stocking toe, and cut; 
pin the arm pattern to the stocking and cut. Sew 
up the legs as indicated in Figure 1. Turn 
right side out and stuff with cotton or rags. 
When the doll is stuffed sew around the top 
edge with a small running stitch and draw the 
thread tightly. Wind a thread tightly sev- 
eral times around the body about three inches 
from the top to make the head. 

Take the four inch piece for the arms, and 
cut up through the center of both sides. Sew 
at one end and sides. See Figure 2. Turn 
the arms and stuff. Fasten to the body about 
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sewed on half way between the neck and the 
top of the head. The nose is merely a stitch 
of pink lustre cotton, and the mouth several 
horizontal stitches of the same material. 


HAZEL BREAKEY, 
State Normal School, Bellingham, Washington. 


HANDWORK FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
SEASON 


The Christmas season brings to the kinder- 
garten teacher three problems in handwork; 
that of making gifts, the decoration of the tree, 
and the decoration of the room. 

In our kindergarten our happiest experience 
has been with the Christmas gift shop. A 
good sized shop was constructed from large 
floor blocks and small tables were arranged in- 
side as counters to display the gifts. Gay 
cardboard parrots were colored by the chil- 
dren and tied to the top of each post to give a 
decorative and gala effect. As gifts were 
made from day to day by the children they 
were exhibited on these tables until they were 
covered with offerings for mother, father, sis- 
ter, brother, and friend. 

The toys constructed included: 

1. Large paper boats, trains, and rock- 
ing horses that stand up. 

2. Indian head bands with colored feath- 
ers cut from crepe paper. 


3. Hobby horses on wooden sticks. 


4. Different kinds of dolls, stocking dolls, 
bottle dolls, paper dolls, ete. 


Drums made from oatmeal boxes cov- 
ered with red paper. 


6. Dolls’ cradles made from oatmeal 
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THE STOCKING DOLL KEEPS CHRISTMAS 


boxes and fitted with little pillows and 
bed clothes. 

7. Little floor lamps for the dolls’ house 
made from round cheese boxes and 
long ribbon spools. Two spools are 
glued together, the cheese box is in- 
verted and glued on top of the spool. 
The cheese box is covered with colored 
tissue paper. 

8. Sewing baskets made from berry boxes 
and lined with colored cloth. The out- 
side of the basket is painted or colored 
with crayons. 

The following gifts were found particularly 
usable for the mothers: 
A Recipe Book: 

Colored construction paper is used for the 
cover. For decoration a colorful ad- 
vertisement of cake, salad, fruit, or vege- 
tables is cut from a magazine and pasted 
on the outside. The teacher prints 
“Recipe Book” on the cover. The book 
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is tied with ribbon or yarn. This is 
especially good for younger children. 
Coat Hangers: 

The children brought wooden hangers 
from home and painted them in lovely 
colors. The finishing touch was a bright 
tissue paper bow. 

Dust cloths: 


These cloths are made from squares of 
brightly colored cheese cloth. The hem 
may be sewed with colored or black em- 
broidery cotton. Large simple designs 
may be embroidered in the corners if 
desired. 

String Holders: 


An oblong of oilcloth is prepared by the 


THE TREE THE CHILDREN TRIMMED 


This is folded in half and holes 


teacher. 
are punched around the sides. Through 
these holes the children run colored 
yarn. A handle is cut on one side of 
the holder through which string may be 


drawn from the bag. Designs may be 
made with stick prints or with crayon if 
desired. 


For the fathers colored blotting paper was 
cut into many shapes such as elephants, bears, 
tigers, and overall boys, tied with ribbon and 
finished with a small calendar pad on the back. 
Paper files were also made from clay. A long 
nail was run through the center of each block 
of clay. These blocks were designed by press- 
ing the little wooden stick prints into the clay. 
When dry they were painted and shellacked. 


We plan the decoration of the tree for the 
children; the decoration of the room we make 
our own problem, satisfying the child in the 
one instance and in the other attempting to 


create for him an attractive and seasonable 
environment. 


Our most interesting experience in trimming 
the Christmas tree was in the use of nature 
materials. This idea was not original at all 
but worked out very successfully. Our com- 
munity offers a wealth of nature materials in 
the way of seed pods, cones, and leaves from 
such trees as the magnolia, catalpa, camphor, 
eucalyptus, sycamore, and cypress. These 
pods, cones, and leaves were painted in color 
or gilded. The children had a delightful time 
collecting the materials and enjoyed the ef- 
fectiveness of the finished product. This also 
gave opportunity for many nature lessons. 


A tree dressed all in white is very beautiful 
too with little tarletan men and women filled 
with pop corn and with marshmallow hands 
and buttons as a finishing touch. 


Decorating our room means working, out 
some seasonable wall decoration for the space 
above our fireplace and a corresponding one 
for our “front” windows. If we have the 
story of the wise men simply told in cut pic- 
tures above our fireplace, we have Santa with 
his reindeer scurrying over the roofs of the 
houses for our window decoration. The lat- 
ter was worked out in silhouette with red tis- 
sue paper representing the lights of the houses. 
White or light blue tissue paper placed over 
each panel softens a window picture and gives 
a very finished and pleasing effect. 


But after all is said and done the gifts, the 
tree, and the decoration are only means to an 
end. The real objective of the kindergarten 
Christmas is the spirit, and something of this 
we must give our children or we shall fail in 
our teaching. 


MILDRED MORROW, Tustin, California. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS AND TOYS 


The book covers shown in the accompany- 

ing illustrations are easily made by little chil- 

3 dren and will serve various uses as Christmas 

’ | gifts. They may hold the child’s first written 

1 greeting, leaves of a needlebook or sheets of 
: blotting paper. 


> Use cotton wadding to make the snow man. 
k Paste the wadding on plain white drawing pa- 
:- per. When dry, fold in half and cut the out- 


7. line of the snow man. Cut the arms free-hand. 
Mount on black paper 6” x 12”. Cut eyes, nose, 
mouth, and buttons from black paper. Cut 


“A the pipe from red paper. Cotton wadding 
#4 pasted across the bottom of the mount repre- 
“vl sents snow. Last, sprinkle artificial frost on 
ed the cotton to make the design realistic. 
| Eugene Field’s poem, “The Gingham Dog 
and the Calico Cat,” so beloved of child- 
ig hood, gives us another booklet design. Use 
re 9” x 12” construction paper to make these book- 
all lets. The children may bring calico and ging- 
m- ham pieces from home, and cut the figures from 
m a pattern or freehand. Paste the cloth figures 
7m neatly on mounts. Use yarn to sew on glass 
or, beads to represent eyes. The primary child’s 
best writing, number, or language papers may 
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BOOK COVERS FROM 


EUGENE FIELD 
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e over the cotton. Use gray paper 6” x 6” to 

make the house, folding into sixteen squares, 
dd cutting and pasting as shown in the diagram. 
WI Use transparent paper in red or yellow for 
1s windows and red paper for the chimney. Green 


paper makes the Christmas trees. Paste three 
of the tree patterns together and crease 
through the center. This makes a tree which 
will stand. Use red paper for the sled, and red 
cord by which to draw it. The house, trees, 


sled, and tiny dolls complete the Christmas pic- 
ture. 


Tree 
Fartern. 


ome 
tton 
7der 


Last we have: 
“Handy, Spandy, Jack-a-Dandy, 
Loves plum cake and sugar candy, 
Bought some at a grocer’s shop, 
And out he came hop, hop, hop!” 


A large circle of colored paper makes Jack’s 
head, and 18 parquetry circles the body. Cut 
adhesive tape to form a foundation for the fig- 
ure. Lay the paper circles on the tape, cut 
hat, eyes, nose, mouth and feather and paste in 
place. Use cream-colored drawing paper to 
make the cane, and stripe it with red crayon to 
q Tepresent acandy cane. A border of these gay 
little figures across the blackboard is most at- 
tractive. 
MARY BRANTHOVER, Greensburg, Pa. 


37 
SOME USEFUL GIFTS 

My children were delighted with the yarn 

boutonniere of bright flowers they made as 


gifts for Mother. They are easily woven on 
cardboard looms and sewed on scraps of felt. 


A CHRISTMAS BOQUET 
AND PENDANT 


The looms are made 
from _ cardboard 
circles about 114 
inches in diameter. 
Each circle has five 
deep notches in the 
circumference and 
is strung up as any 
loom only using 
yarn. The flowers 
may have to be 
started by the teacher although some of the 
more skilful children were able to start their 
own after a few trials. 


Showing 
Method of Startitrg. 


Fold. 
Sled 
Fold 
Reverse Side 
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be bound with yarn between these amusing green cloth and the monkey to the top of the ove: 
covers. box. mal 
Delightful Christmas toys can be made by . A Christmas scene can be easily constructed cutt 
the older kindergarten child, our favorite one in the kindergarten or primary room, and will Use 
being the accompanying hand organ with a cut- be a source of happy play for a long time. Lids win 
out monkey on top. The children never tire of pap 
slinging the little organ over a shoulder and of 
grinding its handle as they sing its tunes. The thre 
necessary materials are; an empty shoe box, will 
green paper muslin or crepe paper, construc- sled 
tion paper, brass paper fasteners, wire, corks, 
and tin foil. Use patterns if necéssary to make _ 
the monkey’s hat, umbrella and cup. Cut the 
paper double for strength. Good colors are: 
Monkey—brown; Umbrella—blue; Cap—or- 
range; Collar—red; Cup—silver. Punch a 
hole in each end of the shoe box and draw 
through these holes a cord, long enough so a 
child may hang the box around his neck. Punch 
a hole in one end of the box and insert a wire. 
On each end of the wire put a cork. This will 
represent the crank for making imaginary 
music. Paste a support to the back of the 
monkey with brass fasteners. Fasten the 
of boxes which the children bring from home 
make the foundation. Line the lid with cotton 
to represent snow and sprinkle frost powder 
La 
A] 
head, 
adhe; 
ure, 
hat, 
place 
make 
repre 
little 
tract; 


THE SNOWMAN BRINGS A 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS” HANDY SPANDY, JACK-A-DANDY 
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Our supply of soft wood is always limited so 
we try to encourage the children to use it for 
useful things. Toothbrush holders proved espe- 
cially satisfactory. The children traced sim- 
ple patterns with carbon paper and cut them 
out with coping saws. We used poster paints 
and then shellacked them. Mother Goose 
children, The Three Bears, Little Black Sambo, 
and children of different countries all make 
very attractive patterns for these very useful 
gifts. 


The Roly-poly pattern is perhaps the most 
simple and one we have used for rubber holders. 
Bull dog paper clips are attached to hang up 
rubbers and thus keep them from becoming 


PETER RABBIT CARRIES HEALTH TEACHING 


GOLOSHES SHALL BE SAFE AT THE CHRISTMAS 
PARTY 


lost or mismated. A figure of Humpty-Dumpty 


sitting on a wall makes a very attractive pat- 
tern also. 
ALICE MORTON, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


A CHRISTMAS NECKLACE 


Even kindergarten children delight and 
have much success in making pendants of clay 
which are attached to bright worsted, raffia 
or strings of beads. A ball of clay is flattened, 
a hole pierced in the top and a simple conven- 
tionalized design is drawn or stamped in it. 
When the clay has hardened, the design is 
painted in one color and the pendant in a con- 
trasting shade. Last, it is shellacked. 

GRETCHEN C. KIMBALL, Springfield, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS PROJECT WORK 


A candlestick for holding the Christmas Eve 
candle is a delight for the kindergarten child 
to make. Shape a round ball like a snowball. 
Pinch a large hole for a handle through one 
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side of the ball with thumb and first finger. 
Flatten the opposite side in the palm of the 
hand and shape the sides with the fingers if 
a shield is desired. Place the candle in posi- 
tion while the clay is still soft. When thorough- 
ly dry, paint 

with art enamel. 

f If water color is 

used, white shel- 
lac will give a 


glossy, hard 
finish. 
Silver paint- 


ed candlesticks 
with blue or 
rose candles are 
popular for bed- 
rooms, but the 
child will want 


of his gift to 
harmonize with 
the color scheme 
of the room 
where it will 
probably be 
used. A black candlestick with an orange 
candle may be attractive for father’s den, 
while one of blue-green holding a flame col- 
ored candle will be lovely in the living room. 


Jam jars of irregular shape may be saved 
and transformed into flower vases with art 
enamel at almost no expense. Children love to 
bring these jars from home. Many colors can 
be used but we particularly enjoy applying a 
second color at the top letting it run down over 
the foundation color, or gold or silver powder 
may be blown over the wet surface. 


Christmas flower holders may be simply and 
easily made of clay in a variety of shapes and 
the children delight in modeling these to fit in 
their bowls. A small ball of clay is rolled 
smooth and flattened. A pencil easily makes 
holes for the flowers. 


Tea tiles for mother are always acceptable. 
A six inch square of clay about half an inch 
thick is flattened between two wooden boards. 
The sides are trimmed and squared with a clay 
tool; this work gives children the feeling of pro- 
fessional workmanship. Or round tiles may 
be made with the help of a cardboard circle 
the desired size. Paint the tea tile in black or 
bright color. While the art enamel is still wet 


sprinkle a tiny bit of gold or silver powder on 
‘ightly. 


Ash trays of clay for Daddy may be moulded 


to plan the color - 


similarly to the flower bowls except that the 
sides should be thicker. The grooves at the 
side may be hollowed by pressing a wooden 
package handle into the clay while it is still 
moist. 

A washcloth doll made of a turkish towel 
washcloth is tied into shape with baby ribbon 


Fold of Material. 


or colored wool and given wool eyes, nose and 
mouth. This makes a different gift for the 
Christmas tree. 

Horse reins of cotton roving braided or 
chainstitched in contrasting colors are an ideal 
gift for the kindergarten child’s little brother. 
Brass hells add a touch of the holiday spirit. 

A child’s play apron may be cut to size from 


, 
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three quarters of a yard of gingham, measur- 
ing approximately 20 x 24 inches. Straps of 
black cotton tape cross in the back and are 
sewed as indicated in the pattern. Pockets 
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may be made from pieces cut from the cor- 
nets. Oilcloth with a pebbled surface lends 
itself readily to this use. 


MILDRED C. NICHOLSON, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GIFTS THAT 


One of the most puzzling problems of Christ- 
mas in the Kindergarten is a suitable gift for 
the child to make for his father. I have found 
that a particular kind of gift blotter is accept- 
able and simple to make. Use an oblong sew- 
ing card, around which the child may sew a 
border of red and green. At each end of the 
oblong he may sew either a conventionalized 
Christmas tree or one with branches. Between 
the trees we have used one or two holiday seals 
for which the child may bring his own pen- 
nies. Punch holes at either end of the card 
and let each child tie his red blotter on the back 
of the sewing card with worsted. This is a 
happy culmination for trials in tying a bow. 
A calendar may also be used on the sewing 
card. 

In many private and also public schools, 
where there is a good spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the classes, gifts are exchanged among 


Fatfern of Toy Boar 


the different rooms. Our kindergarten made 
wooden boats for the first grade sand table. 


We had the wood cut into convenient shapes 
for the children to handle and the boat most 
usually evolved had the shape shown in the 
diagram. ‘The children measured the wood, 
marked it with a pencil and sawed their own 
lengths. They learned to make a straight prod- 
uct and to use just enough nails. 

We painted the boats with house paint, using 
newspapers on the floor and tables and oil 
cloth aprons on the children. Some boys made 
boats, wagons or dolls’ furniture as gifts for 
other members of their family. 

The children may paint paste jars which 
make very effective vases, always welcomed by 
the higher grades. Use enamel paint for this. 
Small girls love to paint and string spaghetti 
necklaces for their dolls or friends. They must 
learn to use an almost dry brush for this. 

Each girl in a connecting class or first grade 
may make a gift for a kindergarten girl in the 
form of an apron. The aprons may be cut 
and a little necessary preliminary sewing done 
by the Mothers’ Club. Fasten two border sew- 
ing cards near the lower end of the apron and 
let the girls sew through these a simple Christ- 
mas tree, flower or other design. If you use 
materials of a solid color as blue or pink it 
makes a very attractive apron and the children 
love to work on them. A blunt sewing needle 
and Germantown yarn works very well. The 


children can usually tear the sewing cards off 
themselves. 


MARY F. GALLAGHER, Franklin, New Jersey. 


BUILDING HAPPY TOWN 


We illustrated our civic talks during the win- 
ter with a village on top of the square piano 
which serves as a construction table in my 
room. The buildings were made of squares of 
scarlet construction paper folded, cut, and 
pasted from the sixteen square foundation. 
They included houses, a church, shops, and a 
school. Windows of transparent paper, a 
steeple cut and pasted in place as well as a 
weather vane for the school made them realistic 
and interesting. With long, narrow sticks we 
laid out streets and also railroad tracks be- 
hind the station. The children cut automobiles, 


trains, trucks and dolls from illustrated adver- 
tising catalogues, all of which can be made tc 
stand by pasting a strip of paper on the back. 
They made trees with a standard and furniture 
for the buildings. We discussed names for 
our village and finally voted for Happy Town. 
With paper fasteners, I put names for the 
business buildings on each. A communiity 
Christmas tree in the Square completed the 
construction. The children seemed to enjoy 
this project very much. 


A. GERTRUDE STETSON, Auburn, Maine. 
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CHRISTMAS CLAY 


MODELING 


Delightful cookie men and women can be made for 
the Christmas tree of colored clay or plain gray clay 
which, when thoroughly dry, is shellacked and colored 
with show card colors or bright enamels put up 
especially for schoolroom use. They closely imitate 
the quaint gingerbread figures trimmed with icing and 
chocolate which have tempted small German boys and 
girls for many generations. 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


LOVISE .O-TESSIN 


Match holders can supply attractive and decorative 
Christmas craftwork. Model the background first. 
It sometimes makes the work easier to draft the shape 
of the background on a piece of paper and model on 
that, scraping and smoothing the edges accurately 
along the outline. Mould the decorations separately 
and press into place on the background. Then add the 
match holder. 
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COLORED PAPERS MAKE THESE GREETING CARDS Designs by Lucretia Oakes FO 
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FOR THE DECEMBER BLACKBOARD Designs by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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TOY TOWN CUT-OUTS 


Elizabeth Bailey 


Designs by Marian 
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Winnie-The-Pooh Finds a Tail 


By A. A. MILNE 


HE Old Gray Donkey, Eeyore, stood by 
| himself in a thistly corner of the forest, 
‘S| his front feet well apart, his head on one 
»| side, and thought about things. Some- 
times he thought sadly to himself, 
“Why?” and sometimes he thought, “Where- 
fore?” and sometimes he thought, “Inasmuch as 
which?”—and sometimes he didn’t quite know 
what he was thinking about. So when Winnie- 
the-Pooh came stumping along, Eeyore was very 
glad to be able to stop thinking for a little, in 
order to say, ““How do you do?” in a gloomy 
manner to him. 

“And how are you?” said Winnie-the-Pooh. 

Eeyore shook his head from side to side. 

“Not very how,” he said, “I don’t seem to 
have felt at all how for a long time.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Pooh, “I’m sorry about 
that. Let’s have a look at you.” 

So Eeyore stood there, gazing sadly at the 
ground, and Winnie-the-Pooh walked all around 
him once. 

‘Why, what’s happened to your tail?” he said 
in surprise. 

“What has happened to it?” said Eeyore. 

“It isn’t there!” 

“‘Are you sure?” 

“Well, either a tail is there or it isn’t 
there. You can’t make a mistake 
about it. And yours isn’t there!” 

“Then what is?” 

“Nothing.” 

“‘Let’s have a look,” said Eeyore, 
and he turned 
slowly round to 
the place where 
his tail had been 


a little while ago and then, finding that he 
couldn’t catch it up, he turned round the other 
way, until he came back to where he was at first, 
and then he put his head down and looked be- 
tween his front legs, and at last he said with a 
long, sad sigh, “I believe you’re right.” 

“Of course I’m right,” said Pooh. 

“That Accounts for a Good Deal,” said Eeyore 
gloomily. “It Explains Everything. No 
Wonder.” 

“You must have left it somewhere,” 
Winnie-the-Pooh. 

“Somebody must have taken it,” said Eeyore. 
“How like them,” he added, after a long silence. 

Pooh felt that he ought to say something 
helpful about it, but didn’t quite know what. 
So he decided to do something helpful instead. 

“Eeyore,” he said solemnly, ‘ I, Winnie-the- 
Pooh, will find your tail for you.” 

“Thank you, Pooh,” answered Eeyore. 
“You’ re a real friend,” said he. “Not Like 
Some,” he said. 

Winnie-the-Pooh. went off to find Eeyore’s 
al 

It was a fine spring morning in the forest as 
he started out. Little soft’ clouds played 
happily in a blue sky, skipping from time 
to time in front of the sun as if they had 
come to put it out, and then sliding 
away suddenlyso that the next might 
have his turn. Through them and 
between them the sun shone bravely; 
and a copse which had worn its firs all 
the year round 
seemed old and 
dowdy now be- 
side the delicate 
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green lace of beeches newly dressed after their 
winter sleep. 

Through copse and spinney marched Bear; 
down open slopes of gorse and heather, over 
rocky beds of streams, up steep banks of sand- 
stone into the heather again; and so at last, 
tired and hungry, to the Hundred Acre Wood. 
Forit wasin the Hundred Acre Wood that Owl lived. 

“And if anyone knows anything about any- 
thing,’”’ said Bear to himself, “it’s Owl who knows 
something about something,” he said, “or my 
name’s not Winnie-the-Pooh,” he said. ‘‘Which 
it is.” he added. ‘So there you are.” 

Owl lived at The Chestnuts, an old-world 
residence of great charm, which was grander 
than anybody else’s, or seemed so to Bear, be- 
cause it had both a knocker and a bell-pull. 
Underneath the knocker there was a _ notice 
which said: 

PLES RING IF AN RNSER IS REQIRD. 

Underneath the bell-pull there was a notice 
which said: 

PLEZ CNOKE IF AN RNSR IS NOT REQID. 

These notices had been written by Christopher 
Robin, who was the only one in the forest who 
could spell; for Owl, wise though he was in 
many ways, able to read and write and spell his 
own name WOL, yet somehow went all to pieces 
over delicate words like MEASLES and BUT- 
TEREDTOAST. 

Winnie-the-Pooh read the two notices very 
carefully, first from left to right, and afterwards, 
in case he had missed some of it from right to 
left. Then, to make quite sure, he knocked and 
pulled the knocker, and he pulled and knocked 
the bell-rope, and he called out in a very loud 
voice, “Owl! Irequireananswer! It’s Bear speak- 
ing.”” And the door opened, and Owl looked out. 

“Hallo, Pooh,” he said. ‘“‘How’s things?” 


“Terrible and sad,” said Pooh, ‘“‘because Ee- 
yore, who is a friend of mine, has lost his tail. 
And he’s Moping about it. So could you very 
kindly tell me how to find it for him?” 

“Well,” said Owl, “the customary procedure 
in such cases is as follows.”’ 

does Crustimoney Proseedecake mean?”’ 
said Winnie. ‘For I am a Bear of Very Little 
Brain, and long words Bother me.” 

“Tt means the Thing to Do.” 

“As long as it means that, I don’t mind,” said 
Pooh humbly. 

“The thing to do is as follows. 
Reward. Then——’” 


“Just a moment,” said Pooh, holding up his 


First, Issue a 


paw. ‘‘What do we do to this—-what you were 
— You sneezed just as you were going to 
tell 


didn’t sneeze.”’ 
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“Yes, you did, Owl.” 

““Excuse me, Pooh, I didn’t. 
without knowing it.” 

“Well, you can’t know it without something 
having been sneezed.” 

“What I said was, ‘First Issue a Reward.’”’ 

“You're doing it again,’ said Pooh sadly. 

“A Reward!’ said Owl very loudly. ‘‘We 
write a notice to say that we will give a large 
something to anybody who finds Eeyore’s tail.’ 

“T see, I see,” said Pooh, nodding his head. 
“Talking about large somethings,” he went on 
dreamily, “I generally have a small something 
about now—about this time in the morning,” 
and he looked wistfully at the cupboard in the 
corner of the parlor; “‘just a mouthful of con- 
densed milk or whatnot, with perhaps a lick of 
honey——” 

“Well, then,” said Owl. ‘‘We write out this 
notice, and put it up all over the forest.” 

“A lick of honey,’’ murmured Bear to himself, 
“or—or not, as the case may be.”’ And he gave 
a deep sigh, and tried very hard to listen to 
what Owl was saying. 

But Owl went on and on, using longer and 
longer words, until at last he came back to where 
he started, and he explained that the person to 
write out this notice was Christopher Robin. 

“It was he who wrote the ones on my front 
door for me. Did you see them, Pooh?” 

For some time now Pooh had been saying 
“Yes” and “No” in turn, with his eyes shut, to 
all that Owl was saying, and having said, “Yes, 
yes,” last time, he said ‘‘No, not at all,” now, 
without really knowing what Owl wastalking about. 

“Didn’t you see them?” said Owl a little sur- 
prised. ‘Come and look at them now.” 

So they went outside. And Pooh looked at 
the knocker and the notice below it, and he 
looked at the bell-rope and the notice below it, 
and the more he looked at the bell-rope, the 
more he felt that he had seen something like it, 
somewhere else, sometime before. 

“Handsome bell-rope, isn’t it?’”’ said Owl. 

Pooh nodded. 

“Tt reminds me of something,” he said, “but I 
can’t think what. Where did you get it?” 


“T just came across it in the forest. It was 
hanging over a bush, and I thought at first that 
somebody lived there, so I rang it, and nothing 
happened, and then I rang it again very loudly, 
and it came off in my hand, and as nobody 
seemed to want it, I took it home, and——’ 

“Owl,” said Pooh solemnly, “you made a mis- 
take. Somebody did want it.” 

“Who?” 

“Eeyore. My dear friend Eeyore. 
—he was fond of it?” 
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“Fond of it?” 

“Attached to it,’”’ said Winnie-the-Pooh sadly. 

So with these words he unhooked it, and 
carried it back to Eeyore; and when Christopher 
Robin had nailed it on its right place again, 
Eeyore frisked about the forest, waving his tail 
so happily that Winnie-the-Pooh came over all 
funny, and had to hurry home for a little snack 
of something to sustain him. And, wiping his 


mouth an hour afterwards, he sang to himself 
proudly: . 

“Who found the Tail?” 

“T,”’ said Pooh, 

“At a quarter to two, 

(Only it was a quarter-to-eleven really) 

I found the Tail!’ 


Copyright, 1926, by Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New 
ork. 


The Fairy Befana’s Spell 


A Christmas Legend from Spain 


By AGNES STRONG 


wy: ANTA Claus cannot circle the whole 
YNSsi world on Christmas Eve. In Madrid 
KD the fairy Befana is his helper with ways 
of her own. She turns the houses into 

; cream cheese of which she is very fond 
so that she can get in. She brings presents and 
*marzipan for the good children, but where the 
children are naughty she leaves no gifts. 

Befana did not come to the house of the cloth 
merchant, because there were no children there. 
On Christmas Eve Teresa, his wife, was making 
the house pretty with a feeling of sorrow that 
there was no one to admire its greens. Suddenly 
the wall on which she was hanging a garland 
became cream cheese, and Befana walked through 
it into the room. She was old but sprightly, 
with white hair, apple red cheeks and bright 
brown eyes. 

“Teresa,” she said, “‘before next Christmas 
Eve you shall have a little son of your own to 
make merry for, if you will promise me one 
thing.” 

“Oh, Fairy Befana, ask anything you like!” 
cried Teresa, clasping her hands together in her 
earnestness. 

“Promise me that every Christmas your hus- 
band shall give to the poor children of Madrid 
his son’s weight in his own merchandise.” 

“He will do it gladly!” replied Teresa. 

The fairy nodded and smiled, and with a step 
backward she disappeared through the wall of 
cream cheese, which became hard again directly. 
Teresa rushed into the shop to tell her husband 
the good news. -At the end of the story he 
frowned, “But whoever heard of selling cloth by 
the weight? If she’d said length now!” he said 
crossly. 

“Oh, husband, do not complain!’ implored his 
wife, so the merchant said no more. 

*Sugar fruit and vegetables gaily colored. 


Before Christmas dawned again a dark haired 
baby came to the house of the cloth merchant. 
On Christmas Eve they laid the little Pedro 
in one of the huge scales belonging to the butcher, 
and in the other they put a small roll of fine 
cloth. -The scales hung evenly, and the cloth 
was then cut up to make clothes for a poor child. 

So it went on for seven years, and it was a 
joy to Teresa to find how much heavier little 
Pedro was each Christmas Eve; but it was hardly 
a joy to the cloth merchant. As Pedro grew 
heavier and heavier his father had to give away 
a larger and then a still larger roll of cloth. He 
began to sigh and frown. At last he said Pedro 
must take off his boots and most of his clothes 
when he was weighed. 

“He will catch cold!” said Teresa. “I hope, 
husband, you are not ungrateful to the fairy 
Befana? The cloth you are giving away does 
not look to me like your best.” 

“It would not be fitting to give the best to 
clothe beggars’ children,” grumbled the cloth 
merchant. ‘“‘My best is fit for the children of 
the king!” 

“And yet you have Pedro’s clothes made of 
it,” said his wife, “though I tell you not to, and 
the neighbors talk of our pride.” 

“Well, he’s our own child,” said the merchant 
sulkily, “and it is a good advertisement. But 
his weight is altogether too great. I wish he 
were as light as a feather.” 

The cloth merchant had scarcely finished 
speaking when he noticed the pleasant smell of 
cream cheese which meant that the fairy Befana 
had entered the house with presents and marzipan 
for Pedro. She had been just outside as the 
cloth merchant made his thoughtless wish and 
had heard it. Unseen, she touched little Pedro 
with her magic wand, and a strange change took 

place in him. This change was not noticeable to 
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the eyes of his father and mother. No indeed. 
They saw his velvet suit with many brass but- 
tons, his orange colored sash and the gay silk 
handkerchief of many colors wound around his 
head instead of acap. But Pedro was a different 
boy inside his clothes. 

When a few minutes later Pedro was taken to 
the butcher’s he weighed nothing whatever. In 
fact, it was just like trying to weigh a balloon. 
He floated from the scale and falling on the 
floor bounced without hurting himself. After 
two or three attempts his parents gave up and 
left the shop bewildered and anxious. When 
the shop door was opened the current of air 
blew Pedro up to the ceiling, but he was dragged 
down by the feet and carried home tightly 
clasped in his mother’s arms. Having made up 
her mind he would be safest in bed, Teresa gave 
him a bath in front of the fire. Pedro floated 
on the top of the water, surprised and pleased, 
until she pushed him under and then he bobbed 
up again at once. While she was drying him on 
her knee he nearly bounced into the fire, but she 
made him safe in bed by pinning down the 
blankets and quilt. 

Then she sat with her husband talking in 
whispers. The only remedy they could think of 
was to sew lead into Pedro’s clothes. 

For a whole year they hardly dared to let 
Pedro leave the house, lest a high wind should 
carry him away. His shoes were soled with lead 
and while he changed them all doors and windows 
were shut.’ He was taken out on a leash, and fed 
upon plum duff, dumplings and muffins. A 
basket of woven willow quilted inside with downy 
softness was made for his bed, and when he was 
shut in at night his parents breathed more freely, 
and talked of ways of breaking the spell of the 
fairy Befana’s displeasure. But neither thought 
of the right way, for it is seldom that a fairy is 
able to persuade grown-ups to her way of think- 
ing, particularly a Christmas fairy. 

Then it was once more the blessed Christmas 
Eve and Pedro was quite as ae as his 
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parents. He longed to go out among the booths 
of Madrid and see the holiday gifts displayed 
there. He would have liked to join the dancers 
in the market place, a basket of fruit on his head 
and a tinkling tambourine held high. But, oh, 
where would Pedro’s dancing take him? He 
would probably bounce up as high as the spark- 
ling Christmas stars and hang there with his 
jacket caught on the point of one. 

“Is Father to weigh me in the butcher’s scales 
and give presents to the poor children?” he 
asked his mother; but she shook her head. 
Pedro was sorry, and sitting by the fire with his 
head on his knee, he missed seeing the house turn 
to cream cheese and back again to wood and 
stone. Suddenly, he had a familiar whiff of 
cheese. The walls of the room became soft and 
a rich cream color. Pedro waited until this 
magic had passed and then he stumped off up- 
stairs in his lead soled shoes to find that the 
fairy Befana had kept her part of the Christmas 
bargain. She had left him more presents than 
ever before and many pounds of marzipan. 

But of what use would these be to him, Pedro 
asked himself, except perhaps to weigh him down 
to the earth as he carried them? This gave him 
a wonderful thought. He wrapped up everything, 
gifts and marzipan, in a counterpane, tumbled 
downstairs with it, rolled out of the door and 
around the corner into the butcher’s shop. 
When Pedro’s parents rushed after him there he 
was sitting in one side of the scale, and all his 
presents were in the other. 

“T want to give my Christmas gifts away,” 
Pedro told them. “There are many children in 
Madrid who need them more than I.” At these 
words something strange happened. As Teresa 
and the cloth merchant lifted Pedro from the 
scales he was a surprising weight. His gift had 
broken the fairy Befana’s spell, because there was 
nothing grudging about it. 

Pedro is grown up now and keeps the shop. 
He gives away his weight in cloth every Christ- 
mas Eve. It is a bale, I can tell you! 


The Christmas Tree That 


Would Not Die 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. 


young one. 


children of the house that it would 


HE Christmas tree was a very, very 
When they went to the 
woods for it, the woodcutter told the 


be kinder to the beautiful and ancient 


Forest if they took a tiny tree. So they lifted 

a little pine tree right out of the earth, and 

brought it home in their arms, and set it in a 

box in front of the fireplace in the living room. 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Poems for the Christmas Party 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
By PHILLIPS BRooKS 


Everywhere, everywhere Christmas tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 

Christmas in lands of the palm tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and bright! 
Everywhere, everywhere Christmas tonight! 


THE PINE TREE 
By HEINRICH HEINE 


In the far North stands a pine tree, lone, 
Upon a wintry height; 
It sleeps; around it snows have thrown 


A covering of white. 
Translation by Sidney Lanier 


WINTER 


By CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 


Bread and milk for breakfast, 
And woolen frocks to wear, 
And a crumb for robin redbreast 
On the cold days of the year. 


HELP ONE ANOTHER 
By G. F. HUNTING 


“Help one another,’ the snowflakes said, 
As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed. 
“One of us here would not be felt, 

One of us here would quickly melt; 

But Ill help you, and you help me, 

And then what a splendid drift we’ll be.” 


WHO IS IT? 
By J. Kirby 


Who is it comes but once a year, 

And no one knows that he is near, 

Unless of course they chance to hear 

His sleigh bells sounding sweet and clear? 


Who is it comes all dressed in red, 
With snowy beard and hooded head, 
To watch and wait, I’ve heard it said, 
Till everybody’s gone to bed? 


Who is it comes and makes no noise 
On Christmas Eve, with all its joys, 
And brings a load of lovely toys 
To fill our stockings, girls and boys? 
Child Education, London, England 


CHRISTMAS COOKIES 
By MARIE IRISH 


I'm making Christmas cookies 

And if they’re good when they’re done, 
I’m going to ask my mother 

If I may give Santa one. 


I'll hang it by my stocking 
With a little note to say, 
“This is for you, dear Santa 
To eat as you go away.” 


A RHYME OF CHRISTMAS TIME 


By Aubry SAINT Lo 


I’ve learnt a carol the whole way through, 

It took me nearly a day. 

I’ve hung up holly and mistletoe too, 

To make the nursery gay. 

And I’ve stirred the pudding as hard as hard, 
And painted Mummy a Christmas card. 


I’ve spent my pennies on presents and things, 
And hid them up on a shelf; 

And I’ve bought Griselda a doll with wings, 
(I’d rather like it myself); 

And I’ve made a pincushion, fat and gay, 
To give to Nanny on Christmas Day. 


I’ve been to be fitted in my new dress. 

It’s frilly, with ribbons that tie, 

And Grandpa will think I’m a fairy, I guess, 
When he sees me a-trippitting by. 

I’ve bought him a pen-wiper, yellow and green, 
It’s quite the prettiest ever I’ve seen. 


I’ve prayed for a dolls’ house every night, 
And I’ve tried my best to be good, 
I’ve been obedient and most polite, 
And as tidy as ever I could. 
(And Daddy says he can honestly say, 
I’ve earned my dinner on Christmas Day.) 
Child Education, London, England 


WHAT THE CHRISTMAS TREE THINKS 


By Mary CAROLYN DAVIES 


The little Christmas tree that stands 
Within our parlor gazes round. 

It knows it is in foreign lands, 

On alien ground. 


It wonders what the baby is 

And Kate and Ned and Nan and I. 
We have no feathers and no fur; 
We do not fly. 


It likes the strings of popcorn white, 
The candles red and green and blue, 

The apples hung with strings, the bright 
Gay tinsel, too. 


It likes the little forest fires 
That come upon the candles when 
We hold a match up to them—so 
And then—and then— 


It likes the presents best of all. 
It likes our shouts and our delight. 
It likes to join us in our glee 
With all its might. 


It wishes very earnestly 

That all its friends of fur and wings, 
The woodland folk, were here to see 
These curious things! 
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MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE BY DRAWINGS. By FIRST LESSONS IN NATURE StTuDyY. By Edith M. 
Florence L. Goodenough, Institute of Child Wel- Patch. Illustrated. 287 pp. The Macmillan 
fare, University of Minnesota. In Measurement Company, New York. $1.50 
and Adjustment Series. Edited by Lewis M. PT HE particular value of this story-lesson in- 
Terman. Illustrated. 177 pages. World ae troduction to nature study is its contact 
Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. with child life in those early years when curiosi- 
wien ty and imitation are the most potent of the 

T= a notable 4 guiding instincts. The lessons use as their 

r. Goodenough. ere are certain dell- subjects everyday, easily observable phenom- 
nite difficulties in ed way 4 a testing enon which interests boys and girls and about 
of the child’s mental age through language. which all children wonder and ask questions. 

We are just beginning to realize that drawing Sugar, milk and animals who feed it to their 

and the plastic arts constitute the second lan- young, seeds that float, sail, are shot into the air, 

utilizing these to determine how they condition outdoor spinners and weavers, animals tha 
the mental development of the individual is wear fur coats, and those in feathers, caves and 
urements but a means of checking through Wwo00d, earth and other stulis—all these topics 
comparison the results of Binet and other tests. intrigue the child who is beginning to read 

The test utilizes nothing but the child’s pager 

it is particularly suitable for studying the men- SCCDCe. We have learned there is a pres 

tality of child f Comin Tecate: al ol nant period in the child’s life when he is so 
hil ted in about to the earth in his love of it and its in- 

he th dit: habitants of field, stream, and air that snatch- 
ten minutes and the author places the validity ing this fleeting moment, his appreciation may 
and reliability about equal to mee’ a be turned into channels of knowledge, and the 
group that 2 e magic of into scientific 
are uniniluencea by the ordinary type Of art ynderstanding. This premise characterizes 
instruction. The publishers issue separately Miss Puscire hook wih is written from her 
children’s drawing sheets, with key and men- experience in the department of entomology of 


| tal age equivalents of scores, called the Good- The University of Maine, and with many 


enough Intelligence Test, in order that the test groups of boys and girls. 

may be administered more readily. Dr. The book may be profitably read 
Goodenough has illuminated a part of and used at home as well as in 
the field measurement about which little school. The chapters, while cover- 
has been known quantitatively. The ing. the essential foundation of ele- 
test has the endorsement of Dr. Lewis mentary science are written in story 
form. There is a “question and 
answer” section at the 
end giving children 
constructive things to 
do outdoors and indoors 
illustrat- 


be a ready instrument 
for use in kindergarten 
and in the first two or 
three grades. 
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ive of the subject matter. There is a good, 
usable index too often omitted in books for boys 
and girls. 


OLD, OLD TALES FROM THE OLD, OLD Book. By 
Nora Archibald Smith. 483 pp. Illustrated. 
Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City, 
N.Y. $1.75 


THE PILGRIM’s ProGRESS. By John Bunyan. Ar- 
ranged by Jean Marian Matthew. In the Chil- 
dren’s Classics Series. 263 pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Illustrated. $1.75 


ISS SMITH has made, in her collection of 
retold Bible stories, a contribution of much 
value to childhood. Not only is there a revived 
interest throughout the nation in religious 
education, but the deep rooted interest in the 
beginnings of literature as expressed in the 
Seriptures which is found in all children gives 
this volume a needed place among the gift 
books of the year. The author has approached 
her problem with skill. She has held very 
completely to the original, fine phrasing of the 
King James version, but she has interpolated 
her text with those elucidations child readers 
need to give the Bible a humanizing contact 
with their everyday life. As all her work in 
story-telling has achieved the releasing of the 
springs of child interest which start the stream 
of life, her last book would seem to carry this 
flowing toward the sea of fulfilment found in 
the satisfying of our spiritual needs. 
The book is illustrated with reproductions 
of the paintings of Michael Angelo, Joshua 
Reynolds, Murrillo, and Tissot. 


The publishers of the Children’s Classics Ser- 
ies are helping to form the reading taste of chil- 
dren by putting into their hands those fine old 
books which have heretofore been difficult for 
the young reader because of the confusion of 
plot caused by dialogue of adult interest, phil- 
osophizing about the plot, and lengthy descrip- 
tions. The beautiful allegory of the good and 
fruitful adventures of Pilgrim is now avail- 
able for school and home in a form which is 
sure to make the best appeal to the constructive 
imagination of boys and girls. 


LITTLE SALLY WATERS. By Ethel Calvert Phillips. 
143 pp. Illustrated. The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. $1.75 


A LMOST as difficult as the short story form 
of writing for the very young person is 
the skill necessary in building the long story. 
Not only should it follow the construction of 
the novel in which, for carrying the interest, 
each chapter is a story in itself with a hint of 
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suspense to be fulfilled in the next one, and a 
set of characters who are alive; but it must 
express as its background a knowledge of the 
interests of childhood. The reviewer reads a 
dozen books to find one which satisfies, as does 
Little Sally Waters, this pattern in juvenile 
writing. 

The incidents upon which the thread of the 
story are strung are those of child life; the sea- 
shore, friends, toys, animals, and general good 
times. The distinction of the book lies in its 
absolute suitability for the reading of the 
child who is just intrigued by a big chair, an 
open fire, and—well—Little Sally Waters. 


KOOTENAI WHY STORIES. By Frank B. Linderman. 
Illustrated in color by Charles Livingston Bull. 
166 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

$2. 
R. Linderman’s collections of Indian tribal 
legends are among the most distinctive 
we have in subject matter as well as the trans- 
lation which preserves the simplicity of lan- 
guage of the old story tellers. The Kootenai 
Indians, the Flat-Bow-People, had their habi- 
tation in the mountains of the Northwest, a 
physical environment which necessitated daily 
struggle to make a living and inspired a rugged 
fellowship with the wild dwellers of the forest. 
Mr. Linderman has been an adopted member 
of their surviving tribes for many years, liv- 
ing among them and listening to their interpre- 
tive stories told about the lodge fires. His 
latest volume, telling the stories of deer-per- 
sons, rabbit-persons, ‘“‘Old-Man and the Thun- 
der-Birds,” “The Frog and the Antelope,” 
“Coyote and Grizzly Bear,” and many other 
local animals and birds, deep forests, and ad- 
venturesome mountain trails follows and com- 
plements his previous “Why Stories” which 
have found a satisfying and popular demand. 


PETER PAN AND WENDY. By J. M. Barrie. Retold 
for Littlest People by May Byron. Illustrated in 
Black and White and Color. 1385 pp. Charles 

New York. $1. 


‘5 HIS adapted version of one of the most joy- 
ful classics of childhood, as the child spirit 
persists in young and old alike, fills a universal 
need. Sir James Barrie authorized Mrs. Byron 
to prepare this new edition which detracts in 
no way from the spirit of Peter Pan but simpli- 
fies the language and preserves the incidents 
of the original. The child just beginning to 
read will be able to enjoy the book, which gives 
it a place on the elementary school “browsing 
table” as well as in the home. The illustrations 
are unusually appealing and gay. 


Scribner’s Sons. 
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OuR FRIENDS AT THE FARM. By E. C. Davies, Illus- 
trated in color and Black and White by L. R. 
Brightwell. 150 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York. $1.50 

OuR FRIENDS AT THE ZOO. By Julia T. E. Stoddard. 
Illustrated in color and black and white by Mar- 
garet S. Johnson. Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York. $1.50 


HE first of these titles is hopeful for the 

country child and inspirational for the city 
child. The story is about a little city boy, 
Billy, who had been sick, and was sent out into 
the country. Billy had the good fortune to 
reach one of those old-fashioned farms where 
most of the conditions of living are the same as 
they were in his father’s time. The big barn 
lofts are still sweet with hay, and horses still 
pull the pluw through furrows of rich black 
earth. The chickens, ducks and turkeys roam 
at large over a spacious lot, and run excitedly 
at the call of Billy or his friends at dinner-time. 
Every day there is a new adventure. 

The hero of the second volume, Bobbie, moves 
from the country to the city and misses the 
farm animals he knew and tended. His mother 
takes him on frequent visits to the city zoo, 
where they make one interesting acquaintance 
after another. They visit the elephants, lions, 
tigers, bears, and other of the best-known Zoo 
citizens, but they also become acquainted with 
a good many which are not so well-known, 
such as the sable antelope, the Canada lynx, 
the coyote, the Rocky Mountain sheep and goat, 
the puma, the hyena, the gnu, and the water- 
buck. The descriptions are simple and the 
book should serve an excellent purpose in stim- 
ulating the study of natural history. 

Children from the earliest reading age up to 
ten or twelve will enjoy both these books and 
learn from them. 
CAPTAIN SANDMAN. 

pp. Illustrated. 
New York. $2 
VALERY CARRICK’S PICTURE FOLK-TALES. Told and 
Illustrated by Valery Carrick. 99 pp. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. $1.50 
JOHN MARTIN’S Bic Book. No. 10. Illustrated. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. $2.50 
HESE three titles, individual in subject 
matter but all eminently suitable for the 
story hour, represent skill and charm in writ- 
ing the short story for the younger child. This 
will always be a difficult literary form, demand- 
ing as it does the sense of construction and plot 
required in writing adult fiction combined with 
a knowledge of children’s interests and their 
emotional needs. Mrs. Potter’s stories and 
verse for children from five to eight years old 
are unique in that they combine the most 
wholesome and constructive kind of imagery 


By Miriam Clark Potter. 233 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 
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with an aesthetic appeal in their fantasy and 
wording rarely found in tales for little folks. 
Her new volume is particularly worthwhile. 
She leads us along an alluring “Mouse-Tail 
Road.” “Mrs. Mud-Pie and the Hill Topper” 
is a merry allegory woven upon the theme of 
neatness. “The Down Cellar Onion” expresses 
beauty springing out of something dingy. 
“The Happy Hobgoblin” is a parable of hap- 
piness in which sunshine leads some extraordi- 
narily grubby little underground creatures up 
through the Old Front Door that opens upon 
the forest. Every child should learn the se- 
cret of Christmas Eve as the “Man in the 
Christmas Moon” discovered it. 

Valery Carrick is equally felicitous in his 
field of drawing and telling the tales of friendly 
animals who followed early folk ways. His 
present collection complements his earlier ser- 
ies of Russian Picture Tales and will find as 
great popularity. The pictures are droll and 
gay. The large type text relates the race of 
the Elephant and the Tortoise, many new es- 
eapades of the Rabbit including the one in 
which he got his long ears, the home making 
of the Ram and the Leopard, and others, 
each provocative of laughter with a small les- 
son packed unobtrusively in the bag of tricks. ~ 

John Martin’s annual compilation of the 
most popular of his magazine’s features be- 
longs in the kindergarten-primary library as 
well as in the home. The stories included are 
unusually appealing and well written, and they 
grade in interest appeal from “The First Tired 
Little Pig” whose repetitive dialogue will thrill 
the nursery baby to skilfully adapted myth, 
legendary, and informational material. 


SKEEZIX AT THE CIRCUS. Told and illustrated by 
Frank King. 106 pp. The Reilly and Lee Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. $1. 

herp KING is the outstanding cartoonist 
of child life. His pictures interpret the 

humor, so close to tragedy in childhood which 

expresses itself in a struggle for abundant ex- 
perience in life too often thwarted by adult 
misunderstanding. Skeezix however has Uncle 

Walt for sympathy and Pal for companionship. 

The Skeezix books are well known. “‘Skeezix at 

the Circus” is the satisfying of every boy’s 

deepest desire followed by imaginative circus 
play at home, and the culmination of living in 
the open during a camping trip with Uncle 

Walt. The sequence of experiences is so na- 

tural that its very simplicity veils the im- 

portance of the book in child study until we 

stop and think. It belongs to every child, and 
every adult who loves children. 
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Tue Toy SHop. By Maud Lindsay. Illustrated. 
158 pp. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
Boston. $1.50. 

In her latest collection Maud Lindsay shows 
that, no matter what stuff her story fabric is 
spun from, the ultimate design is a background, 
even an enfolding for child life. Here we 
have the simplest sort of theme, a village toy 
shop offering the best loved playthings of child- 
hood; but as each toy goes forth in loving child 
hands it inspires constructive play and devel- 
ops joy and goodness. “The Smallest Doll”, 
“The Big Balloons”, “The Block Tower”, “The 
Blue-and-Gold Tea-Set”, “The White Swan”, 
and the “Toy Farm” with many other tales are 
small dramas with a running thread of interest 
for the story hour when one is four to seven 
years old. They carry the lesson of rightness 
developed through happiness and activity, 
which is the way a child grows. 


THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE. Atlantic Readers: 
Book One. HIGH AND Far. Atlantic Readers: 
Book Two. Illustrated. - Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. $.85 

A recommendation of text books which are 

also gift books for boys and girls is in- 
complete without this series. Dr. Randall J. 
Condon whose work as superintendent of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools is well known has 
put his experience in child study and literature 
into the making of the books, two of which are 
now ready and full of promise for those to 
follow. Imaginative, factual and poetical se- 
lections are included, each by an author of 
note and selected for its silent effect in charac- 
ter building. The black and white illustrations 
are truly beautiful. 


DERIC IN MESA VERDE. 
pp. Illustrated. 
York. $1.75 

The jacket of this most satisfying book for 
boys and girls announces: “A twelve year 
old boy tells his own story of his life in Mesa 
Verde National Park—wild animals, Indians, 
exploring, treasure hunting, excavating cliff 
dwellers’ ruins, even finding mummies.” This 
is all quite true, but it leaves out the most im- 
portant value of the book, its significance as 
an expression of what constitutes worthwhile 
boyhood education and what may result from 
such an education. 

In a period of precocity when child poets and 
writers rise and glitter for a space on the liter- 
ary horizon, Deric’s book is as refreshing as a 
drink of spring water in a desert. It is natural; 
there is not one forced sentence. It develops 
its interest from every boy’s interest in camp- 
ing, digging for treasure, animals, outdoor 


By Deric Nusbaum. 166 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
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games, adventure and tools. It expresses the 
influence of a right environment during a 
child’s impressionable years. 

THE AMERICAN TWINS OF THE REVOLUTION. By Lucy 


Fitch Perkins. 208 pp. _ Illustrated by the 
Author. The Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. $1.75. 


So eagerly awaited in Mrs. Perkins’ popu- 
lar “Twins” Series that it needs no introduc- 
tion. 

STORIES OF AMERICA FOR VERY YOUNG AMERICANS. By 
Eva March Tappan. 141 pp. Illustrated. The 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. $1.75. 

Delightfully and authentically told for very 
young readers. Miss Tappan’s stories make 
history live in childhood. 

HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 329 pp. Illustrated in color by 
George Wharton Edwards. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. $2.50. 

A beautifully bound and illustrated edition 
of this classic which has charmed two genera- 
tions of boys and girls. 

THE TREASURE SHIP. Edited by Lady Cynthia As- 


quith. 198 pp. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. $2.50. 


A compilation of children’s stories and verse 
by John Galsworthy, Hilaire Belloc, Viscount- 
ess Gray, J. M. Barrie, Herbert Asquith and 
others. Truly a gift book. 
CHI-WEE AND LOKI. By Grace Moon. 

lustrated by Carl Moon. Doubleday Page and 
Company. Garden City, New York. $2.00. 

The latest book in this little Navajo Indian 
girl’s adventures on the mesa. The Moons take 
children straight into the heart of the American 
desert. 

IN THE BEGINNING. A First History for Little Chil- 
dren. By Eva Erleigh. 110 pp. Illustrated. 


Doubleday, Page and Company. Garden City, 
New York. $1.75. 


From tree dwellers to kings told with truth 
and simplicity by a mother who believes in an- 
swering her six year old son’s questions. 
HERE AND THERE IN POPULAR SCIENCE. By Jean 

Henri Fabre. Translated and edited by Percy 


F. Bicknell. 375 pp. The Century Company, 
New York. $2.75. 


The great scientist conducts eager young 
folks along true pathways into the wonderland 
of everyday’s natural phenomena. 

WITH TARO AND HANA IN JAPAN. By Etsu Magaki 
Sugimento and Nancy Virginia Austen.  IIlus- 


trated. 120 pp. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. $1.00. 


Information, stories, and adventure com- 
bined in a book that belongs in home and school. 


PETER-PEA. By N. Grishina. 96 pp. Illustrated in 
color and black and white. Frederick A. Stokes 
and Company, New York. $1.50. 

The Russian Tom Thumb, if possible, more 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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SILVERFOOT 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Illustrations in Colors, $1.50 


When a young Southern plant- 
er went to join the Confederate 
Army, he left his beautiful 
horse “Silverfoot” in the care 
of three’ enthusiastic little 
girls, who were faithful to their 
trust, but had exciting adven- 
tures while guarding their 
treasure. For girls from eight 
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AN UNMATCHED LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND YOUNGEST READERS 


THE TOY SHOP 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Picture Jacket and Frontispiece in 


For Little Children 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Every Story Illustrated, $1.25 


The stories are addressed to 
the very youngest readers, and 
unlike many “simple” stories, 
which are merely pretty little 
nothings, Miss Lindsay’s have 
point and truth that the young 
child can understand. 


Florence Liley Young. 


A book of hanpy children and their 
toys, told in simple fashion but in a 
manner that cannot help but bring joy 
to the reader or listener. 
talking animals nor other freaks in 
this delightfully natural book for chil- 
dren of four to seven. 


LITTLE MISSY 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Illustrations in Colors, $1.50 


The delightful story of a lit- 
tle girl on a Southern planta- 
tion, and a faithful picture of 
the happy childhood of many a 
“Little Missy.” Miss Lindsay is 
a Southern lady, and tells the 
story with sympathetic charm. 


to twelve. aon 


For children from eight to ten. 


—————. The STORY-TELLER Bobby and the Big Road 
[7he STORY-TELLER) For Little Children A Book for Little Readers 


= By MAUD LINDSAY By MAUD LINDSAY 


Illustrations in Colors, $1.50 ; 
“The big road” is the Southern D Ker 
is akes its name from term for the high leadi ROA 


town, and little Bobby and his 
kind father and mother, who 
leave the city for a home in the 
tage, was the most welcome of country, find that it constantly 
all guests in the opinion of the jeads to a delightful acquaint- 
children. So is this book most ance with nature and to very | 
welcome among books for pleasant friendships. For chil- 
younger boys and girls. dren from five to seven. 


SONG DEVICES AND JINGLES 
By ELEANOR SMITH 
Music by Author. Illustrations in Colors. All-around picture jacket in colors. 
Quarto, $1.50 
Will not only appeal to all children by the freshness of its material and the variety of its contents, but by its 
groups of dialogues, rhythmic games with jingling tunes to accompany strongly accented action, street-cries holding 


the interest while teaching typical intervals, and tiny songs with suggestive texts will be of the greatest benefit to 
those who cannot sing, or can sing only with help. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


With Music, Finger Plays, and Rhythms 
by MARY LEORA HALL and SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER 
With frontispiece in two colors and pen-and-inks, $1.50 


The story plays and finger plays are bright and attractive, and the rhythms have a rare charm that comes 
from good music with the melodiousness that children love. All songs, plays, and tone-calls in the book have proved 


their worth and popularity by trial. 
KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 
By EMILIE POULSSON 
These books are too well known to need description. Many thousands have been sold to teachers in primary and 
kindergarten grades, and they are established in countless homes. In the element of child interest they are unexcelled. 
FINGER PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 


THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 
CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, $1.50. 


THE RUNAWAY DONKEY, and other rhymes for children, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 


NEW EDITION 
FATHER AND BABY PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 


At all bookstores. Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue 


“story-teller” of the Middle 
Ages, who, from palace to cot- 


MAUD LINDSAY 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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LITTLE LIBRARY 


Just the right books to read aloud 
to children under ten. 
ingly illustrated. One dollar each. 


THE LIGHT PRINCESS by 
George MacDonald. by Doro- 
thy Lathrop. $1.00. 

The princess weighed nothing at all. 
She was in the air most of the time 
and caused the king and queen much 
anxiety before she found her gravity. 


the Indian Told. By Henry Bes- 
Don Dickerman. 


The ‘story of twin boys who were 
stolen during a thunderstorm. 
story tells of their labors to win 
back their health and safety. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER by John Ruskin. 
Mary Lott Seaman. 
“black” brothers lost the 
treasure of the valley and how the 
good brother, through love and faith, 
won what they had lost. 


DON’T FORGET 
our many other new titles. 
the 1926 edition of “Macmillan Books 
for Boys and Girls.” 
listed and classified. 


THE MACMILLAN 
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Picture Books for the Nursery 
Children 


(Continued from Page 8) 


mal World at Play,” show us 
the Czech’s love for ani- 
mals. The excellent color of 
Nexiere’s “A La Ferme,” “At 
the Farm,” “Gris Animaux en 
Images,” “Farm Animals,” 
and “L’ Ete a la Ferme,’ 
“Summer at the Farm,” are 
among the finest and most 
artistic linen books available. 

These foreign books are sig- 
nificant. They are made by 
artists and publishers who do 
not consider the production of 
fine children’s books beneath 
their dignity. The color proc- 
esses are expensive. The 
books are high priced because 
of the fluctuation of the pres- 
ent rate of exchange and the 
tariff on books. Nevertheless 
because of their high quality 
they should be in demand. It 
is far better to give a child one 
good and artistic picture book 
than half a dozen mediocre 
ones. The objection may be 
made that to give a child books 
which have a foreign caption 
may confuse him. In a num- 
ber of these foreign books, not- 
ably in the Czech books, the 
captions have been translated 
into English. Moreover as the 
little child does not read, it 
does not matter whether the 
explanations are in English or 
in another language. 


A Cathedral for Children 


(Continued from Page 12) 


girls’ domestic science, story 
telling, and through helping 
the “grownups” of Walden 
just as much as wecan. This 
week the town is having a 
drive for the benefit of the 
local branch of the Salvation 
Army. Our Sunday collec- 
tion of pennies will be given by 
the Cathedral congregation to 
swell this fund. Whatever 


adults receive of value 
through their church or- 
ganizations the Cathedral 


tries to counterpart through 
children’s clubs handled by 
children.” 

Our last thought is for the 
future of this effort in re- 
ligious training, the only one 
of its kind in America. Dr. 
Langstaff would rather not 
foretell it. He has brought a 
life of thought to the building 
of the Cathedral in addition to 
his study of comparative re- 
ligions at Oxford, the writing 
of several books, and rare skill 
in handling children. He 
wishes us to understand that 
changes and additions will be 
made whenever the need 
arises. He reminds us that 
religions rise and die or are 
absorbed, but religion from 
the beginning of civilization 
has survived in the heart of 
man, personal in its interpre- 
tation and universal in its ap- 
plication. As we turn again 
to the Cathedral for a last look 
at the appealing rows of little 
empty benches, enough for 
five hundred children, and 
realize that they will fill them- 
selves next Sunday, we feel 
that the Cathedral of All Chil- 
dren has passed the stage of 
the experimental. 

It was Havelock Ellis who 
said once that religion, if it is 
anything at all, must be an 
organic function like walking, 
like eating, better still one 
may say, like loving. Repeat- 
ing this truism, we ask our- 
selves if we are not making the 
much discussed matter of the 
child’s religious education too 
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“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” 
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They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 


to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 


of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


. These readers form an ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. 


book is complete in itself and independent of the others. 
are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


Each 


The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, 


PRICE, 6O CENTS EACH 


PUSS IN BOOTS—REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or 
even perplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as 
all have been long familiar in the household and folklore 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of 
“Puss in Boots” and of “Reynard the Fox” must keep up 
curiosity and interest at white heat, as scene succeeds 
scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with 
words and sentences and readily interprets the printed 
page. Reading thus becomes a labor of love and no more 
irksome than the strain with which the little one digs with 
beaded brow the holes in the sand pile or joyfully bears 
other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK—DIAMONDS 
AND TOADS—SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in 
the simple straightforward language of those early days 
when the world was young, and are arranged in develop- 
ment of story and in progress of verbal and phrase per- 
plexities with a pedagogical art, born of experience, of 
careful child-study and of a veritable love for the little 
ones. The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 
Fully illustrated. 94 p 

The folklore is handled by Mrs. Prajt Chadwick in so 
ingenius and original a method as to secure great interest 
and great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher 
effects of developing the receptivity for poetry and that 
wonder and reverence which is part of religion. Besides 
by “placing the child amidst general human companion- 
ship,” she corrects the tendency of imagination to center in 
self. 

BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily 
reenforce the text of each. Note these principles in- 
volved: (a) A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is evolved. (b) Interest from a tale pedagogically germane 
to childhood. (c) Rhythmical repetition. (d) Imitation 
or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS 
Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


series, to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets 
Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the 
Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a 
se that is an ample preparation for the first 
reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little 


book avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve 
very pleasantly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP O’ MY THUMB—TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is 
made with literature sufficiently childish, the children may 
be led by their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the 
little mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short 
chapters hold in store fresh surprises from the beginning 
to the close of the book. 


RED RIDING HOOD—THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested,in the schoolroom, it is found that the interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer 
form from which he may learn to read; for childhood de- 
lights to go over and over again the dear old story and 
tirelessly to repeat the doings, imaginary or real, once 
made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hun- 
gry wolf harrowing tragical incident, the joyous res- 
toration, and the righteous retribution must so divert 
and intensify the interest that the labor of reading will 
be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER 
(Basic Text) 
Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 p 
Consider the leading original practical Seavene: (a) 
Word- building from the start, with sound stories, with 
drills, inciting the child to self- activity. (b) Illustrations 
unique, alive with action, and impressively interpreting 
the sounds. (c) Abundant busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent 
letter, remarks: “I have carried a child through the Lit- 
tle Red Hen, and it has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully than any primer I 
know. The material is of interest to the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to let the 
learner. become familiar with them most effectively.” 


221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


234 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 
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These reproductions 
Willcox 
Smith’s best known 


of Jessie 


| paintings are beauti- 


fully done in four 


colors. They are splen- 


did specimens of her 
| most delightful work. 


TASTING 


"JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH’S 
“FIVE SENSES” 


Eminently suitable for the schoolroom, playroom and home 


HEARING 


Other pictures by 
Jessie Willcox 
Smith that we 
carry in stock are 
as follows: 

THE NURSERY 
RHYME TALES 
Sleeping Beauty 

Cinderella 
Beauty and the 
Beast 
Goldie Locks 
Night before 
Xmas 
His Christmas 
Dinner 
Little Red Riding 
Hood 
Size 9x12 
Mounted on plate- 
marked white 
stock. Price, 50c 
each. 


TOUCHING 


Size of each picture | 


744x10%, mounted on 
plate-marked heavy 
white stock, 14x18 
inches. Price 50c each. 


SEEING 


“DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
148-156 WEST 23d STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


difficult, overlooking the fact 
that we do not need to teach 
so much as develop the faith 
born with him. Faith in us, 
first, as kind and omnipotent, 
wise, patient, and to be imi- 
tated. Faith in the storied 
truth of the fable and the 
myth. Faith in the unseen 
company of knights and 
fairies, friendly gods and talk- 
ing beasts, spirits of the 
forest, angels even, who 
throng the play world and are 
the living kindred of all child- 
hood. These are the sources 
of faith in God, a spring be- 
yond divining. It is destroyed 
only by adult interference. 
The Children’s Cathedral 
raises its walls whenever and 
wherever there is the willing- 
ness to teach in the child’s own 
way. 
Holiday Writing In Room One 
(Continued from Page 23) 


a laughing, shouting mob 
bears down upon Officer 
Regan on guard at the street 
corner. With an “Easy there, 
easy,” he holds up traffic and 
ferries them safely across, 
every last chick. As the last 
little coat flashes around the 
corner, and the sound of the 
shrill voices grows 
and fainter, we stand for a 
moment reviewing our Christ- 
mas. 

We have lived through four 
of the most trying weeks of 
school without scolding, with- 


for Children 


Individual Na 
PENCIL SETS? | 22 


'y¥ De Luxe Set: paid 
3 Finest genuine sheepskin 
eather case with coin pocket, 
tsk Tichly embossed. Any name 
engraved in 18kt. gold, Con- 
# tains pencils and penholder in as- 
,suarpener. utely Supreme 10 
its class, 
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out a tear, without a single 
“don’t” or “stop.” We have 
accomplished a good month’s 
work and laid a_ splendid 
foundation of interest to build 
on in the new year. We have 
taught, as we aimed to teach, 
the beginnings of understand- 
ing in regard to our “use of” 
and “reason for’. And the 
children, like our little Con- 
cetta and the other small 
aliens, who come from homes 
where such “‘uses of” and “‘rea- 
sons for” are unknown or un- 
practiced, have developed. 
Have we _ wasted precious 
school time teaching first 
graders some of these social 
usages that seem outside their 
experience and foreign to their 
environment? A_ thousand 
times, no! Much of the beauty 
and culture that comes into 
young lives comes through the 
school, and when the time is so 
pitifully short and opportuni- 
ties are so few, we cannot 
afford to waste one. We know 
the Concetta of today, but this 
is America, and no one can 
prophecy who or what the Con- 
cetta of tomorrow will be. 

We turn to go back into 
school. Christmas in the air 
and children underfoot, what 
more could anyone ask of the 
holiday season? Blest, thrice 
blest, are school-teachers— 
and mothers! 


A Search for Santa Claus 


(Continued from Page 28) 


BROTHER: And bringing us 
Christmas fire, and greens, 
and sweets. 
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. Much of the material in this remarkable child library cannot be purchased 
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Teachers 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


will bring happy, successful teaching to you 


Edited by Lucy Wheelock, 
Head of Wheelock School of Kindergartners, Boston 


Teachers refreshed by the inspiring, easily used Kindergarten Children’s Hour 
find they can instruct the little children in their classes with new success. 


A New Help for Teachers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very 
small children, and such stories are the hardest of all to find. Another volume 
is crammed full of just the right suggestions for games and occupations that 
delight all children. A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way in- 
tensely interesting to children the everyday things of life that every child 
wants to know. Still another volume contains wonderfully inspiring and 
helpful advice by one of the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling 
how best to handle children of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly 
a volume of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 


elsewhere at any price. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five vol- 
umes to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at your 
leisure, free. 


Send No Money—Send This Coupon Now 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Privato Lihrary Dept. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just 
what I want, I will return the books within seven days without obligations, or after receiving 
them if satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month 
thereafter for seven months; or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books in full pay- 


AC—(12) 
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THE RIGHT GIFT BOOKS | 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Brand new story and picture books, with 
bindings strong and gay,and stories that 
can be read over and over again. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF PINOCCHIO 

By C. Collodi. 
Pictures by Attilio Mussino 
Translated by Carol della 
Chiesa. $5.00 


A rollicking Italian edition of 
this old favorite. 


ELIZA and THE ELVES 
By Rachel Field 
Ill. by Elizabeth MacKinstry. 
(6-8) $2.00 
As much about elves as any one but 
Eliza can safely know. 


THE TALE OF THE 
GOOD CAT JUPIE 

By Neely McCoy 
Ill. (5-8) $1.75 


A story of a big black cat and Jean, the little girl who 
kept house for him. 


RED HOWLING 
MONKEY: 

The tale of a South 
American Indian boy. 
Told and illustrated by 

Helen Damroch Tee-Van 
(6-10) $2.00 

All about Arauta, whose name 
means Red Howling Monkey, and 


who lived in the jungle of British 
Guiana. 


THE CHRISTMAS REINDEER 


By Thornton W. Burgess 
Ill. by Rhoda Chase. (6-8) $1.00 


A new Christmas book about Eskimos 'and reindeer. 


Introduction by James Stephens. 


Send for the 1926 catalog, fully illustrated. Over goo titles. 
classified by subjects and ages. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


SANTA CLAUS: Well, make haste, and strip 
the tree. Iam about ready for a cup of coffee. 

(The Nixies, with Santa Claus’ help, take 
gifts from the Christmas tree and lay them be- 
fore Brother and Sister, who nevertheless do 
not touch them. ) 

SISTER: (Offers the doll with dancing shoes 
to the Child from Norway) Merry Christmas! 

BROTHER: (Gives his new skates to the Child 
from England) From Santa Claus! 

BOTH CHILDREN: (Distribute the gifts from 
the tree among the Earth Children, keeping 
only their filled stockings) Merry Christmas 
from Santa Claus! 

(All the Players dance about the Christmas 
tree singing, “There’s a Wonderful Tree.” The 
Earth Children play their native folk games 
with Sister and Brother and the Nizies. ) 

The Play Ends 


The Christmas Tree That Would Not Die 


(Continued from Page 51) 


The Christmas tree was quite large enough 
when the gifts were laid on the hearth around 
it and the bulging stockings were hung from 
the mantelpiece on either side. And when 
Christmas was over, the children had grown so 
fond of the tree that they set it up in the gar- 
den in the snow. It made a splendid play- 
thing. 

First, they trimmed it for their small wild 
friends. Little red apples were hung to the 
Christmas tree for the old squirrel who lived in 
the orchard and was so friendly that he came to 
the kitchen door for cookies. Then they draped 
the tree with strings of corn which they had 
popped, and bunches of grain, and bits of bacon 
for the winter birds. It was jolly to watch 
these wild neighbors hop and fly to the out-of- 
doors Christmas tree and eat their fill and then 
go away thinking that nobody had watched 
them. Hadn’t the children been hiding be- 
hind the piazza all the time watching the squir- 
rel and the chickadee and the snowbird! 

Then the children had a neighborhood play 
with the little Christmas tree. Their friends 
who lived nearby came to the children’s gar- 
den with the gifts which had come to them on 
Christmas and they wanted some other child 
toshare. That was a joyous thing to do! They 
hung these presents on the branches neatly 
marked with the name of the child who was to 
receive them, and they kept Christmas all over 
again. 

Mary was given Dorothy’s dear little shut- 
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eye doll, because Dorothy had two. Joan re- 
ceived Frances’ doll’s cooking dishes, for 
Frances had a set that was good enough for 
her toy stove and she knew Joan had wanted 
some new ones. Mary gave Dorothy a neck- 
lace of blue beads, and they all put their games 
and scrap pictures together to trim the tree 
for lame John who came to it in his wheeled 
chair. 

So the cold days passed, and the snow was 
beginning to melt until a little brown ground 
showed through, and then the brown ground 
showed the tiniest bit of green. And still the 
Christmas tree stood in its box in the yard, for 
the children could not bear to throw it away 
or burn it. 


“Well, I suppose we must do something with 
it,” one of the children sighed when it was 
time to rake the garden for the blooming of the 
tulips. ‘We used it three times. We trimmed 
it with flags for Washington’s Birthday and 
now there isn’t any excuse in the world for 
cluttering up the garden with an old tree box.” 


The littlest child sighed also as she looked 


Silent Thanks 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 63 


at it. “And it’s still so straight and green!” 
she said as she touched the tree with loving 
hands. 


“A pine tree stays green for ever so long, 
and the reason it is straight is because we 
planted it so well in the box,” but as she said 
this the child stooped and looked very much 
surprised. The two children shook the tree 
to free it from the box, but the box would not 
come off. They peered carefully at it. 


The little pine tree had rooted itself in its 
Christmas box! It was growing there! 


“Oh, how wonderful!” the children cried: 


“Now it can be a Christmas tree another 
year!” one shouted. 


“We will carry it back to the woods and plant 
it again so that it will feel at home,” said the 
littlest child. 


So that is how it happened that one little pine 
tree bore gifts for children, and food for its 
wild friends, and presents for the neighbor- 
hood and, for a beautiful surprise, went home 
to the forest again. And the wood-cutter was 
very glad indeed to greet it. 


‘by little fingers for help given goes 


out to Dixon’s “Beginners’”’ 


Pencil. 


The Sort of pencil a Primary Teacher 
should know all about. Write for 
catalog. 


PENCIL DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., U.S.A. 
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. Bor Children from Five to Twelve | 


| 
| 
OUR FRIENDS AT THE FARM 
By E. C. Davies 
160 pages. Illustrations in line and color by Edwin Noble | 

and L. R. Brightwell. 8vo. $1.50 
Delightful glimpses of the faithful beasts of burden and 


other animals in fur and feathers that are found on | 
the farm. 


OUR FRIENDS AT THE ZOO 
By Julia T. E. Stoddart 


160 pages. Illustrations in line and color by 
M.S. Johnson. 8vo. $1.50 
A great deal of information is imparted in a simple, 
conversational way. 


THE MOUSE BOOK 
By Nellie M. Leonard 


370 pages. Illustrations in line and color. 8vo. $2.00 
A series of delightfully droll stories in which the mice 
are given human roles. 


EVELI AND BENI 
| By Johanna Spyri 


| 62 pages. Color frontispiece. 12mo. 60 cents | 
| Another appealing tale by the author of “Heidi.” Eveli | 
is a neglected, misunderstood child living on a farm. 


STORIES OF SWISS CHILDREN 
By Johanna Spyri 
432 pages. 12 illustrations im color. $2.50 


| Some of the very best Spyri stories are here collected, 
| and each of the children is well worth knowing. 


THOMAS Y. COMPANY 


393 Fourth Avenue New York 
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ejeries on (hildhood Education 


Edited by Professor Patty Smith Hill Teachers College 


» Columbia University 


Permanent Play Materials 
for Young Children 


A clear, common-sense, non-technical statement by 
Charlotte G. Garrison, Department of Kinder- 
garten-First Grade Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, of the principles which 
should guide teacher and parent in the selection, 
use, and care of permanent play materials for 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and primary grades. 


$1.25 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Chicago Atlanta New York Boston San Francisco 


A Worthwhile Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 56) 


fascinating than the English tale, translated 
and delightfully pictured for little folks. 
WINTER AT CLOVERFIELD FARM. By Helen Fuller Or- 


ton. 122 pp. Illustrated. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1. 


Easy reading that will give every city child 
the fun and feel of winter sports. Mrs. Orton’s 
books about Cloverfield of which this is the 
fourth are used widely in the schools and 
recommended by librarians. 


GOOD MANNERS FOR CHILDREN. By Elsie C. Mead and 
Theodora Mead Abel. 157 pp. Dodd Mead and 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

Relisted from our October issue for two 
reasons. It is a very helpful book, and we 
quoted its price wrongly. The price is $1.25. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


DUCATORS throughout the country have 
been interested in the opening of Harrison 
Hall, Evanston, IIl., the new building of 
the National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary College, which has been described 


BUNNY BEARSKIN 


by Guy Winfrey, illustrated by Louise Tessin, 
boxed, $1.50. 


The whimsical tale of the bunny who would go swim- 

| ming in the ice cold water. Shivering, shaking, he 
scurries into Mr. Bear’s back-yard and there, on the 
line hangs Mr. Bear’s extra skin. What would you 
have done? Well, Bunny did appropriate the bear’s 
skin and scampered away with it, and then and there 
began a series of adventures such as never before 
happened to a rabbit. 


Guy Winfrey brings many a laugh to his youthful 
audience in this rollicking tale, and Louise Tessin’s soft 
delicate illustrations—fifty of them—depict all the 
prominent incidents of Bunny’s exciting experience. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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by one prominent educator as “‘a building finely 
designed for the training of teachers and edu- 
cators of little children,” and by another as “the 
most ideal building for its purpose in this coun- 
try.” Beauty of form and beauty of color com- 
bine to enhance the result of years of study, 
observation and experiment which have gone 
into the planning of the building, and have 
given it something of the spirit and purpose of 
the work itself. Of Gothic architecture, high- 
towered and many-windowed, the building faces 
Lake Michigan from the ridge on Sheridan Road. 
To the rear the ground slopes gently from the 
ridge to the canal, forming a campus of three 
and a half acres of rolling meadow and groves 
of trees. 


The interior of Harrison Hall is no less ideal 
than the exterior and grounds. Administrative 
offices, psychology laboratories, library, recita- 
tion rooms, rest rooms, diet kitchens and cafe- 
teria are included in the building, and provision 
has been made for ample class room for 700 
students in addition to the Children’s School of 
250. During this first year the Children’s School, 
with an enrollment of 150, includes the nursery 
school, junior and senior kindergartens and the 
first three grades of the elementary school. The 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades are to be added 
year by year until this school where the newer 


LONG LEGS 
BIG MOUTH 
BURNING EYES 


LONG LEGS, BIG MOUTH, 
BURNING EYES 


by Olga Kovalsky and Brenda Puen, illus- 
trated by Rhoda Chase and Albert” Cugat, 
beautifully boxed, $2.00. 


Long Legs, Big Mouth and Burning Eyes, “three 
musketeers” of Russian fairyland come forth to meet 
the boys and girls of America, in a book of beautiful 
making and many colors. In old Russia days, the chil- 
dren of the Czar listened with delight to the adventures 
of this unique trio, and one little girl, by the name of 
Olga Kovalsky, was so impressed by them and other 
a world characters that when she grew up she 
brought these charming fairy people with her to America | 
and had Brenda Putnam, the famous sculptress, trans- | 
late their stories into English, to bring pleasure to the | 
boys and girls of her adopted land. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Teachers: 


From These Magnificent New Prints for 
Vivid Visualization 


Picture Study 


MINIATURES 


IN FULL COLOR 


each an exquisite replica in the exact colors of the original 
painting—the finest small reproductions ever produced— 
and for a fraction over the price of the old black and white 


or sepia. 


146 subjects to choose from, sold individually 
only from 3c to 2c according to quantity. 


Museum Miniatures, size 344x4% inches. 
97 prints with new Manual for Teachers. 


Brown-Robertson 


inches. 


Sample 
Sets 


American Renaissance, 
of Manual and sheets of 117 illustrations of early 
American Arts and Crafts 


Little Journeys in Eastern States, 
Manual and sheets of 108 illustrations 


Write for prospectus and specimen prints free to teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 18, 8 East 49th St., New York] 


Select and Compile Your Own Courses 


59 Prints with 59 loose-leaf —— forming 
Manual for Teachers 


) $2.00 


) post paid 


$2.00 


post paid 


by F. H. Collins and his staff. 


Miniatures, size 


by Theo. M. Dillaway. 
by Theo. M. Dillaway. = 
$2.00 


by John T. Faris. } post paid 


Highest Grade 
Colored 

Blackboard’° 
Chalk 


Crayons 


All Colors 


Red Seal Colored Chalk Crayons 


The Package for the Classroom 


Red Seal No. 61, No. 62, No. 63, in three grades; 

| put up in dovetailed wooden boxes—144 crayons, 

| 16 assorted colors, to a box, or 12 sticks to a box, 
all of one color. 


Full set of samples upon request 


STANDARD CRAYON MFG. co. 


Three Grades 


from 


the deepest 


shades 
to the 


finest tints 


» Handy 
Packages 


_ DANVERS, 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that “ACME” 
Products are the best in the world. 
Weemploy several hun- 
dred expert and skilled 
cutlers (many have been 
with us over fifty years.) 
This organization takes 
special interest in produc- 
ing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors 
in the world. 
Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors 
we ship annually is 
» inspected and tested 
\ for cutting—and they 
|will hold their cut- | 
# ting edges. \ 


Tell us your requirements — 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous Since 1874 


FOR | 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- | 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of 
Teachers College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph. D. 

19 pp. 30 cents | 

A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 


Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade | 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- | 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY — Columbia University 
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methods of education may be tried out under 
controlled conditions, will take care of the entire 
period of childhood. 

A mosaic beading of beautifully blended tiles 
of many colors outlining the arches and door- 
ways of the foyer lends warmth to the impressive 
grandeur of high ceilings and Caen stone walls, 
and this same tiling carries its note of colorful 
beauty into many other parts of the building. 
It glows in the quaint animal figures of the fire- 
place in the nursery school, the story pictures of 
the kindergarten fireplace, and its rich blues, 
greens and bronzes form wide window ledges for 
ferns and plants or bowls of flowers. 

The spacious auditorium with its stage which 
can on occasion be thrown open to include the 
gymnasium is an unusually good arrangement for 
the work of the College which includes lectures 
and various programs for which a small platform 
is desirable, and pageants and festivals in which 
three and four hundred students participate and 
for which a large stage is essential. A dormitory 
for the accommodation of 250 students, which 
has been erected near Harrison Hall, includes sev- 
eral interesting features. The reception rooms, 
lounge, dining rooms, kitchens, hospital unit, a 
few students’ rooms and the hostess’ rooms are 
located on the first floor, while the second and 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER, 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


vi 4’ Ais 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCE 
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third floors are devoted to students’ rooms. The 
building contains two wings and the second and 
third floors are divided into four apartments of 
fifty students, and each apartment has its own 
living room with adjacent kitchenette fully 
equipped for the serving of informal parties. 

The removal of the College from Chicago to 
the new North Shore location was made during 
the early spring and the enrollment for the fall 
session shows a remarkable increase, including a 
forty percent increase in the dormitory registra- 
tion alone. 


LAFAYETTE MEMORIAL IN CHILD CARE 


Nora Archibald Smith writes us: “It is not 
generally known, I think, how much the Lafayette 
Memorial has done for the French War Or- 
phans.” The following brief description of its 
work expresses France and America cooperating 
in child welfare: 

“Owing to the generous response to_ recent 
appeals the financial position of the Lafayette 
Memorial is greatly improved. It owns, in 
addition to the Chateau Lafayette, where the 
great Marquis was born, the well equipped 
buildings of a secondary school for 100 orphans 
or war refugees and a primary school and pre- 
ventorium for 300 delicate children for the 
prevention of tuberculosis. It has an up-to-date 
farm with 20 fine cows, a dairy, poultry yard, 
vegetable garden, garage, modern laundry, car- 
penters’ shop, cobblers’ shop, swimming pool, 
football field, and play space, all absolutely free 
of debt. Three hundred children sleep soundly 
and happily in their cots every night, secure in 
the knowledge that Americans never have and 
never will betray the confidence of a child. 


INTEREST 


ONE CENT SIZE 
8x34. For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5'4x8. For 25 or more 


TEN CENT SIZE Bu Bodenhausen 


10x12. For 5 or more 


| and horses. Size 514x8. 
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Beautiful for Christmas Gifts and for Every Month in the Year 


MADONNAS 


Send 50c for 25 beautiful pictures for the children for a Christmas Gift. Size 5'4x8 


pag 
tt ous only 15 cents, in coin or s stamps. 


cents for 25 CATALOGUE 
Art Subjects or 25 pic- 
tures of dogs, kittens, he Perry -ictures 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN BOOK 
COLLECTION 


Through the help of Nora Archibald Smith, 
Miss Mary A. True, Supervisor of Library Ex- 
tension, Erie, Pa., and a longtime friend of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, has established a special col- 
lection in her lending library which includes: 
“The Story Hour,” “Twilight Tales,’ ‘The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “Timothy’s Quest,” 
“Polly Oliver's Problem,” and “Three Little 
Marys.” 

Miss True’s work is that of ‘‘taking the li- 
brary” to children all over her city, children too 
far away to come to the library, through col- 
lections of fine children’s books, 12,000 books in 
all. These books are circulated by teachers and 
children and are doing much toward creating an 
“educated citizenry” for future Erie, as well as 
giving recreation and pleasure to thousands of 
children. Among these are crippled little ones, 
gathered up every morning by the school truck 
and taken to a school building, where they are 
being taught useful occupations. 


ARTHUR BOWIE CHRISMAN WINS 
JOHN NEWBERY MEDAL 


“Shen of the Sea,’”’ noted in our ‘‘Worthwhile 
Book Shelf” last December as valuable in \the 
education and happiness of childhood, has been 
awarded the John Newbery medal for 1925. 
This medal symbolizes the most distinguished 
contribution to American children’s literature 
during the period of a year. This is Mr. Chris- 
man’s second book. He is a young Virginian 
whose people, led by Yost Heydt, made the first 
permanent settlement west of Blue Ridge. He 
was educated in Virginia, but went to Los Ange- 
les through an interest in motion pictures. 


EDUCATE 


Bird Pictures 
in Natural Colors 
Birds, Flowers, Insects, 
Woods, Minerals. Size 
7x9. Three Cents Each 
or or more. Send 
nts for 25 Com- 
mon Birds with a very 
brief description of each. 
LARGE PICTURES 
FOR FRAMING 
22x28 inches, includ- 
ing margin. 150 sub- | 
8, 1600 miniature illustrations jects $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Send $2.00 for 
two of the pictures 
above. Hand Colored, 


‘By Siche By Raphael 


Box 32 


MALDEN,MASS. 


$3 for two; $2 for one. — 
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You Can Play it if You Can Talk 


SONG -O-PHONE 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 
*, is the slogan heard 
throughout the country today. -O- 


PHONE band instruments will solve your 
problem for having music in your class. 
Children are eager to play 
SONG-O-PHONE and they play 
well. No study—No musical ed- 
ucation required. They start 
playing right away. Excellent 
for music memory. In use in 
schools everywhere. Write for 
catalogue and particulars of 
these wonderful inexpensive in- 
struments. 


THE SONGOPHONE CO., 548 WYTHE AVE., Dept. C, BROOKLYN, N.Y 


The Write Gift 
for Children 


00 


ENCILS 


( int protector, ruler, 
3 Absolutely supreme in 
© 
Postage. 
U. Ss. PENCIL Cco., Inc. 
487 Broadway Dept. 31Z New York 


BOYS & 


pone Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and 

keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun 

St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept 638A.C. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M.HENDRY CO.,Ltd 
TORONTO, ONT. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


| A BRADLEY STORY-TELLING BOOK | 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


TORIES of animals familiar to 
children, expressing the touch 
of animal life to child life through 
racial psychology. Selected from primitive 
terial, literature, and modern fiction. 
Stories to tell for sympathy, for inspiration 
through humor and truth, for developing 
the emotions as none but an animal story 
can. 


Price $1.75 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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There, he lived next door to an 
Oriental boarding house in a 
section of the city where he 
rented a room cheaply. He 
bought his groceries and fruits 
from a very wise and kindly, 
polite and well-spoken man of 
China. Through this Chinese 
grocer, he says, he became in- 
terested in China, and ob- 
tained the data for the delight- 
ful tales in “Shen of the Sea.” 


SAFEGUARDING CHILD 
HEALTH 


The Committee on Public 
Health Relations of the New 
York Academy of Medicine re- 
ports that clinical examination 
of a large number of elemen- 
tary school children indicates 
an incidence of about 7 in 1,000 
with actual organic heart dis- 
ease. Thecauseofthiscondition 
in children is acute infection, 
usually rheumatic. The com- 
mittee divides the cardiopath- 
ic children into several classes: 
Those with practically normal 
physical capacity, able to carry 
on the ordinary activities of 
childhood, comprising 55 per- 
cent; those with a mild but ac- 
tive heart infection, which 
may escape detection for a 
time because the ability to per- 
form work is only slightly re- 
duced, comprising 37 percent; 
those with very little cardiac 
reserve power, comprising 7 
percent; and those with no re- 
serve power, comprising 1 per- 
cent. The report states that 
children with active heart dis- 
ease, no matter what is their 
physical ability to perform 
work, are too sick to attend 
school and should be kept in 
bed. About 3 percent of the 
cardiac children are in a bor- 
derline group, able to go to 
school, but in need of contin- 


uous expert medical super- 
vision. 

The committee found that 
with a slight change in the 
daily routine the children in 
the first two classes do not 
need segregation at all, and 
that _the small _ borderline 
group, needing rest periods or 
special lunches, could be ac- 
commodated in the existing 
classes for handicapped chil- 
dren. It therefore recom- 
mends that the present segre- 
gated classes which are inade- 
quately supervised should be 
permanently discontinued, and 
that those which are adequate- 
ly supervised should be util- 
ized for further experimental 
work in the medical and ped- 
agogical aspects. This report- 
ing has important suggestions 
for other schools than those of 
New York. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


Miss Lavilla A. Ward, su- 
pervisor of blind, deaf, and 
defective speech classes in the 
Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction, has 
called attention to the public 
day schools for deaf and hard- 
of-hearing children which are 
maintained in 22 cities of Wis- 
consin. The State contributes 
to the support of these schools 
to the extent of $250 per capita 
for resident children and $400 
for non-resident children, 
these sums being paid to the 
local school boards maintain- 
ing the classes. The school 
nurses are asked to refer all 
children so hard of hearing 
that they cannot make prog- 
ress in their school work to the 
teacher of the nearest day 
school and also to report them 
to the teacher. 
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